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The Illinois Central Belpaire Boiler. 


Norfolk and Western Railroad Co., | 
ROANOKE, VA., Nov. 24, 1891. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your issue of the 20th inst., on page 813, you show 
drawings of a large Belpaire boiler for the Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. Having had considerable experience with 
hoilers of this pattern, I take the liberty of making a few 
criticisms. 

The gusset braces between back head and top flat sheet 
are, I think, of very poor construction, and believe that 


it would have been much better to have carried a| 


straight rod from the front flue sheet to the back head 
in between the second and third rows of cross stays over 
the firebox, the weight of which rods could be carried 
by suspension hangers from the shell on both sides of 
the dome. One of the beauties of the Belpaire construc 
tion is that as the inner firebox rises, when the boiler 
is being fired up and the outer sheet is still cold, the flat 
upper surface goes up with the crown sheet, but with 
this plate style of bracing, this movement can only. occur 
at the front end of the firebox, and I should ‘look for 
leaky crown stays about the 11th or 15th row from the 
front, after the engines have been in service for a while. 

A series of direct stay rods from front to back sheet 
would certainly have been cheaper and would also have 
done away with the necessity of using the angled rods 
from the front flue sheet to the shell. The feet of these 
braces where tuey are fastened to the shell are always 
put on to the rods with an offset, which is a weak co.- 
struction, and if the rod is strained to anything like the 
proper working tension, this offset will straighten out 
and allow the flue sheet to bulge forward slightly, which 
| believe to be a very frequent cause of leaky tee head 
and steam pipe joints, in addition to which the strain on 
the direct stay rods caa be accurately calculated ; but 
when the elements of expansion and contraction are in- 
troduced into the calculation for the gusset platesand the 
sheets to which they are attached, it would be a very 
difficult matter to know what the strains on these 
amount to. The throat stay brace, shown in the draw- 
ing, has also proved to us to be very unsatisfactory, 


* These throat stay braces were at first a constant source 


of annoyance, until we took to making them hinged, to 
allow for a slight movement in a vertical direction 
between the firebox and waist sheet, since which 
change all trouble with these throat stay braces 
has disappeared. The crown bolts are shown with 
heads on the under side of crown sheet and 
riveted over on the outside. I really believe 
it is better construction to put nuts with a grum- 
met and washer under each nut on the outside end of 
these crown bolts rather than to rivet them. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult and requires very accurate workman- 
ship to make a joint both on the taper thread next to 
the head on these crown bolts and on the face of the 
bead simultaneously, and whether this joint is steam- 


tight on the thread at the face of the head or at hoth’ 


places, the hammering over of the top ends and holding 
up underneath is exceedingly liable to jar the joint loose; 
besides which, if when testing the boiler previous to 
putting it in service, leaks are found in these crown 


~ bolts after the riveting over has been done, it is impossi- 


ble to tighten them up by the use of a wrench, but if the 
upper end is not hammered over, an extra part of a turn 
with along wrench will make them tight without the 
necessity of using a calking tool, which, when unskill- 
fully handled, generally results in making the thread 
loose in the hole. 

Experience has shown us also that even for a coal that 
is not noted for smoke or long flame, better results are 
obtained by sacrificing some of the heating surface in 


PaGe. | 


the tubes and using 214 or21y-in. flues instead of 2-in. 
The flame is then not extinguished in the flue, as is the 
case with 2-in. flues, and the gases are burned in the 
flues instead of passing in a choked-out condition into 
the smokebox, losing a considerable portion of their 
heating efficiency. 

R. P. C. SANDERSON, Div. Supt. M. P. 








Safety in Car Coupling. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


of Nov. 27, it was said that I had assumed that the upper 
lock lifting device, common to six of the couplers now 
in use, would be adopted as the standard, and I still 
believe it will be the one generally used, not only from 
its convenience and simplicity, but from its small cost 
and the facility with which it can be repaired. Although 
some of the brackets which hold the rods are peculiar, 
yet Ido not think there is one of the six on which an 
ordinary wrought-iron bracket conld not be used, 
whereas all of the under unlocking devices require a 





special bracket which cannot be forged readily, and it 
would be necessary to send to the manufacturer, or else 
keep them in stock along the line of all the railroads, 
whether they used that style of coupler or not; but time 
and practice alone will settle this matter. 

The letter of Nov. 27 refers more particularly to a 


= |coupler whose knuckle can be pushed open from the 


| side of the car with the lifting rod. As it goes without 
‘saying that a brakeman would open the knuckles in 
| the easiest manner, he would not exert so much force 
| as would be required to push the knuckle open, but 
| would step between the cars and open the knuckle by 
| hand, 4s is done now. whether it is legal or not. The 
law would be observed the same as the law requiring 
the use of a stick to guide the link, which has been more 
honored in the breach than the observance. 

The fact is, the coupler used should be strictly auto- 
_matic, like the Miller hook, but as it is impossible to use 

a coupler of the Miller type on freight cars, the next best 
thing to do is to use some method by which the knuckle 
of the M. C. B. type of coupler would open autowmati- 
cally by merely lifting the lock (which requires no special 
exertion) at the side of the car with the lifting rod. 
| This has been accomplished quite well in the Van 
| Dorstan coupler, only it has an under unlocking device 
| which the writer considers objectionable. 
| The fact is, though, that as long as there are a greater 
pumber of cars equipped with the link-and-pin couplers 

it will be necessary to go between the cars more fre. 
| quently to close the knuckle than to open it, and when 

most or all of the cars have the M. C. B. type on, in un- 
| coupling one knuckle is always left open, and the occa- 
sions will be rare when the brakeman will have to go 
between the cars for that purpose, and when he does so 
it is not like coupling with the link, which is so danger- 
ous now, as he does not have to stand and hold the 
knuckle, and will always have plenty of time toopen the 
knuckle and step out of the way before the cars are 
backed up to be coupled. 

If the brakemen and switchmen who complain so much 
about coupling the new style to the old , being more dan- 
gerous than two of the old style, would push the link in 
the mouth of the drawhead of the hook coupler (in at 
least two or three of those in use) they will find that 
it would not be necessary in most cases to guide the link 
ai all, as it would be held out straight, and by setting 
the pin, as is customary, in the common drawhead, it 
would couple automatically, and thus prevent many ac- 
cidents. T. L. McKEEN,. 














Red Tail-Lights and Rear Collisions. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The best way to protect the rear end of trains, both 
while running and when standing still, is a serious 
question in the safe moving of trains, and one more 
difficult of solution than “rates.” When an accident 
occurs the much abused brakeman comes in for all the 
blame; he is always accused of not going back the re- 
quired distance to flag. In some cases he is undoubtedly 
at fault, but one who searches closely for the causes of 
the numerous rear collisions throughout the country 
will find that there is a greater source of danger than 
the negligence of the brakeman. A rear end collision 
during the day is seldom heard of, even on roads that 
are very crooked. The night time, when lights are de- 
pended upon, is when the trouble comes. A study of the 
signal rules of almost. any road, and of the method of 
moving trains during the night, will show that one of 
the principal sources of trouble is in the signal rules, 
which read as follows: Red, danger, stop immediately ; 
green, caution, reduce speed; white, safety, go ahead. 
This is inconsistent with practice. When a switch 
is turned, leading from the main toaside track, a red 
light is shown; if the enginemen obeys the rule 
relative to the meaning of colors, he would not 
pass this signal, as it tells him to stop, but of 
course he disregards the color and pulls by. On 
the rear of each train during the night will be found 
from two to four red lights, as a protection, so any super- 
intendent will tel} yon, A glance at the war trains are 





In a letter on coupler unlocking devices in your issue | 


moved on any of the large railroads will show that pro- 
tection of this kind, unlike the McKinley Bill, does not 
protect, but is a source of danger for the reason that 
red is used in so many cases where it does not 
mean “ danger, stop.” It is not an unusual sight to see 
eight or ten freight trains follow each other from one tu 
two miles apart all night at full speed, with the red 
lights of the preceding train in plain sight of the follow 

ing engineman, he never reducing speed until a motion 
signal is given by the train aheadto do so. If the mean 

ing of the red color were strictly observed, a following 
train in such cases would stop when it came in sight of 
| the lights of the train ahead; but the men have become 
so accustomed to following red lights that they keep on 
running, not being sure that the train ahead is or is not 
slackening its speed, and waiting for the flagman of the 
train ahead to signal them to stop. This they do until 
itis too late, and a collision results. The cause given is, 
“*flagman failed to go back in time.” 

Red lights are so common that enginemen and trainmen 
do not look upon them as meaning stop / in every case ; 
herein lies a great danger. A case recently occurred in 
which a train ran into the one ahead, where the engine- 
| man of the following train could see the red lights of the 
train ahead fora mile anda half. He stated that he 
; thought the train ahead was moving, and waited fora 
| signal from it to stop, but this was given too late. 

To avoid misunderstanding of this kind the use of sig- 
| nal colors should be changed so as to be consistent with 
the established rules. When a switch is turned from a 
main track to a siding for a train to enter, red should 
not be used, for itisastop color. Green, which means 
caution, reduce speed, should be used. When a train is 
running at its usual speed there is no danger of a rear- 
end collision, and green is the appropriate color to use, 
because it means caution, reduce speed, to a following 
train, and is just what a following train should do when 
it comes in sight of tail signals. When a train com 
mences to reduce speed for any reason the green lights 
should be changed to red and that color should be dis 
played until the train has resumed its usualspeed. With 
this system of using colors, an engineman following an 
other train would know just how to handle his train. If 
green were displayed, he would know that the train 
ahead was running at its usual rate of speed ; if red were 
shown, he would know that the train ahead was either 
standing still, starting or stopping, and would immedia- 
tely get his own train under control. Whena train takes 
a siding and clears the main line, the rear lights should 
be changed to white instead of to green. It is certainly 
inconsistent to display a cautionary signal to a following 
train when the main line is perfectly clear. 

This plan of using colors would reduce the number of 
red lights now seen, and increase the value of those dis 
played, and would mean danger in earnest to an engine 
man. 

I do not recommend this change in the use of colors to 
relieve the flagman in any way; he should go back and 
flag in all cases where the rules require it. The change 
is suggested as a help to him in the protection of his 
train, and to bring about a more consistent use of signal 
colors. A. 








The Moriscn Tower for the Columbian World’s 
Fair. 





In a recent issue we published a very short prelimi 
nary description of this structure. We are now able to 
give drawings and an authoritative description in de- 
tail. The building of the tower seems to be as well 
assured as the holding of the Fair itself. 

General Description.—The general arrangement of the 
tower and of the accommodations is modeled from the 
Eiffel tower at Paris. The base of the tower is made 
approximately two-fifths of the height. Two hundred 
feet above the base is the first platform, to be occupied 
by promenades, restaurants and miscellaneous acconi- 
modations, being high enough to command the best view 
of the entire grounds and buildings. The second plat 
form is 200 ft. higher up than the first, and is to be used 
in a manner somewhat like the lower platform, Five 
hundred feet higher up is the lantern, which is the prin- 
cipal point for distant views, and is surmounted by a 
lighthouse and flagstaff, which together have a height of 
165 ft. 

While, however, the general arrangement is derived 
from that of the Eiffel tower, the system of construc 
tion is necessarily of a very different character. The 
problem to be solved was to design a tower to be carried 
on the soft soil on which the city of Chicago is built, this 
soil being a fine sand which carrries large weights per 
fectly well when they are properly distributed or sup- 
ported, but has little power in itself to resist lateral 
thrusts. This renders anything like the inclined sup- 
ports of the Paris tower inadmissible, and, further, 
makes it necessary to provide for the expansion of the 
metal of the tower in a manner which would not strain 
the foundations. Besides these considerations of founda 
tions, it was also necessary to design a tower which can 
be built in the shortest possible time and erected with a 
maximum speed. This made it necessary to confine the 
construction to right lines and square angles. This led 
ta the selection of the plan adopted. 

The upper shaft from the lantern down to the second 
platform is square battering from 40 ft. square at the 
top to 100 ft, square at the base, the entire weight being 
carried by the four corner posts, which are stiffened by 
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bracing in each of the four planes. The details are ot 
much the same character as those of the high towers of 
an iron viaduct. It is tnesimplest possible form of con- 
struction as well as the strongest and most easily 
erected. 

From the second platform to the first each of the four 
sides of the upper shaft is continued downward ina ver 
tical plane, the four planes intersecting each other on | 
ver’.cal lines 100 ft. apart. Each of the four corner posts 
is therefore over one of the intersection lines of the 
planes and the weight from each of the corner posts 
is distributed on four posts, two in each plane, these 
posts battering from each other with an inclination of 
one in four, The section of the tower therefore between 
the first and second platforms consists of 16 posts, of 
which four are in each of the four planes, the interior 
posts coming together at the base; and the arrangement 
of the four posts being like an inverted W, 200 ft. high 
and 200 ft. wide. The shape, therefore, of the tower at 
the level of the first platform is cruciform, measuring 
200 ft. in each direction and 100 ft. across each arm. The 
posts are braced together at intervals of 50 ft. in the four 
planes. 

Below the first platform the weight from the eight in- 
terior posts is carried directly to the foundation by ver- 
tical posts, while the weight from the exterior posts is [ 
carried duwn on the same principle that the weight from 
‘the four posts of the upper shaft is carried, that is, by 
two equally inclined posts from each point. To bring 
these posts together at the centre it was necessary to 
double the batter, making it one in two, instead of one 
in four. Each plane therefore of the lower 200 ft. of the 
tower becomes an inverted Ww, 200 ft. high and 400 ft. 
wide on the base, with a vertical member in the centre. 
The members of this plane are stiffened by bracing 
placed every 50 feet. The base of the tower is then of 
cruciform section, each arm being 400 ft. long and 100 ft. 
wide. The weightsof the lantern and the several plat- 
forms are provided for at their several levels. 

With this arrangement more than half the tote] 
weight of the tower is carried on fourcentral points a: d 
is a fixed quantity. The remainder is carried on eight 
outlying piers and varies with the wind pressure. The 
live load is distributed in the same way, but of course 
isa variable everywhere. The four central points of 
support are made fixed points and rest on piers which 
are united in one great foundation. The bearings on the 
outlying points are all made with expansion links which 
are able to resist both tension and compression, and the 
lines of motion of these links are made radial to the 
centre of the tower so that the expansion of the metal 
both lotigitudinally and transversely is provided for at 
the same time. The only expansion not provided for is 
that due to different temperatures in different parts of 
the lower horizontal plane, which is so small that it 
may be neglected. The entire structure is tied across 
the base and is complete in itself, the only stress trans- 
ferred to the foundation being a vertical pressure. 

The maximum weight thrown by the tower with a 
complete estimated live load on each of the four central 
points is 1,760 tons, or, in round numbers, 7,000 tons on 
the whole foundation, and the maximum weight thrown 
on each of the eizht outlying piers is 880 tons, this, how- 
ever, being largely due to wiad; the dead load alone 
thrown upon each of these piers is less than 300 tons. If 
these weights are «ompared with the weights on the 
foundations of mauy of the tall buildings in Chicago, 
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Bottom Plane. 
and especially under the grain elevators, which are the 
heaviest and oldest structures in the city, it will be seen 
thatin spite of the immense size of the tower, the 
foundations are a comparatively simple problem. The 
weight of the structural portions of the tower above the 
masonry foundations is about 7,000 tons. To this is tobe 
added 2,000 tons for the weights of floors and buildings, 
and 2,009 tons more for live load, makiug a total weight 
of 11,000 tons, of which less than one-fifth is variable. A 
grain elevator of 1,009,000 bushels capacity, and there are 
rouch larger elevators than this in Chicago, weighs, 
when full of grain, at least 50,000 tons, of which more 
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ft. wide and 90 ft. long. These buildings will be of light 
construction and three stories high and will be occupied 
as restaurants. In the interior, besides the space occu- 
pied by the four large buildings, there will beroom fora 
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Skeletons. 


number of small buildings tobe occupied by various 
small booths and other buildings. 

The lantern will be supported on the four 
corner columns, which are 40 ft. apart, the 
length of the diagonal being therefore about 
57 ft. The lantern is made 60 ft. in diameter 
and two stories high, each story, however, to 
be but 719 ft. high. This will give two rooms, 
each having a circumference of 188 ft., which 
would be the lookouts of the tower, thus giv- 
ing nearly 400 ft. of observation wall. The 
circular outside wall of each floor would be 
made solid for a height of about 3 ft. from the 
ground, the next 3!¢ ft. will be of plate 
glass, and fabove this will be a frieze, which 








; 
| | we ma would be graduated to mark the points of the 
| : Siac 4 compass, and the names of important places 
| “ah Tr : 2 can be painted in the proper directions; this 
; = circle will be of such size that each degree will 
| be more than 6 in. long. Above the two obser- 
vation halls will be an open gallery, to which 
the public will not be admitted. 
A but on which a small circular 
8 | railroad can be laid on which a 
, powerful electric light can travel 
| N so as to make variable effects of 
: colored light, while within this 
| track will be asmaller building 
; containing rooms for special pur- 

1 = re - poses. 
a Above this small building a 
| 3 i round shaft made of boiler plate 
a LSE CRE SH SipER cee tI sini siasntcoinaetoneaedia sen stints - 12 ft. in diameter will extend 60 
ft. This shaft will contain a 
Scale. spiral staircase leading to the 
onal 40 00 ‘50 200 eso po i ret highest platform of the tower 
ee eee - 1,020 ft. above the graded sur- 
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The Morison Tower--Columbian World’s Fa’r. 


























First Platform. 


Cross-Sections. 


than one-half is variable, besides which it exposes a 
large, flat surface to the wind, and, in all respects, is 
subject to much greater disturbing elements than the 
tower. 

Accommodations.—The accommodations, though fol- 
lowing the same general arrangement, have been ma 
terially increased from those of the Eiffel tower. The 
first platform is 250 ft. indiameter. Around this plat- 
form runs a covered colonnade 15 ft. wide, which forms 
a continuous promenade unbroken by angles or any local 
features to check the movements ofa crowd. Inside of 
the circular promenade the platform is left uncovered, 
except where occupied by buildings. The spaces be- 








tween the colonnade and the planes in which the struc- 
tural mambers are, give room fo™ four large buildings 45 


face of the ground. Above this 
platform will be a lighthouse sur- 
mounted by a flagstaff, the total 
height from the ground to the 
top of the flagstaff being 1,085 
ft.,and from the bottom of the 
foundation to the top of the flag- 
staff 1,120 ft. 

Within the main structure is 
to be built a secondary structure 
36 ft. square and of uniform size 
throughout, extending from the 
foundation tothe lantern. This 
structure is to hold the elevators. 
It is divided into nine shafts of 
approximately equal size, eight 
of which will be occupied by the 
elevator cars, and the ninth at the 
centre will hold the machinery. 
Each elevator car will have an 
area of 100 square feet and be ca- 
pable of carrying 50 people. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Foundations.—The foundation work will comprise 
eight outlying piers supporting the exterior beatings cf 
the tower, and the central pier which supports the cen- 
tre bearing. The general principle adopted for these 
foundations is that of concrete piers resting on piles. 
The weight per pile will be limited to from 10 to 15 tons 
according to observations to be made when work is 
actually begun. These weights are without any allow- 
ance for the bearing on the ground surface between the 
piles, If the piles were entirely omitted the weight on 
the surface would be from 1% to 1% tons per square foot. 

The concrete foundation will begin 2 ft. below mean 
water in Lake Michigan, and the piles would extend up 


Second Platform. 
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3 ft. into the matrix of concrete. All concrete will be 
first class Portland cement concrete. The central pier 
will contain 7,500 yards of concrete and be supported on 
1,600 piles. Each of the outlying piers will contain 700 
cubic yards of concrete and be supported by 185 piles. 

Above the concrete foundation, which will be about 
level with the graded surface Of the ground, will be built 
separate piers, one on each of the outlying foundations 
and four on the central foundation. These piers will be 
of limestone with heartings of Portland cement con- 
crete, the piers on the central foundation being 30 ft. 
square and 14 ft. high, and those on each of the outlying 
foundations 20 ft. in diameter and 11 ft. high. The total 
amount of masonry and concrete in all the foundations is 
somewhat more than 15,000 cubic yards. 

Structural Metal.—The tower will be built of mild 
steel and of wrought iron, wrought iron being used only 
in the lighter members. The principal columns are of 
square box section, fitted with man holes and interior 
ladders for purposes of inspection and convenience of 
workmen. These columns below the second platform 
will be 40 ins. square and above the second platform 
they will taper, decreasing from 49 ins. at the base to 16 
ins. at the lantern. All the interior columns will be 
built of plates and angles with open laced sides. All 
bracing and stiffening members will have riveted con- 
nections so that nothing can get loose; the compression 
members are generally square, made of four angles at 
the corners and with all four sides laced; the tension 
members are made of four bulb angles placed in pairs 
back to back with a single line of lacing. 

The weights on all the floors are taken at 100 lbs. per 
<quare foot, of which one half is treated as live load. ‘he 
weights of the tower used in the calculations are the 
actual weights of the metal. A wind pressure of 50 Ibs. 
per square foot on the entire structure is provided for, 
and a wind pressure of 80 lbs. per square foot on the 
lantern is provided for in all members above the second 
platform. 

With these conditions the strains are limited to 14,000 
lbs. per square inch on square box columns, with a maxi- 
mum unsupported length of 16 times the width, and 
these strains are reduced for longer columrs, or when 
thin metal is used in the plates. Where any member 
is subject to both tension and compression the sum of 
the two strains is used in determining the section. 

The interior elevator shaft will be of the same charac- 
ter of material, and will rest directly on the central 
foundaticn. j 

The entire structure will be incombustible, the floors 
of the platforms being covered with asphalt or cement 
concrete, and no wood being used anywhere forstructura] 
purposes. 


The Great Hoosac Tunnel Bore. 
BY THEODORE COOPER. 





In 1851 a boring machine was built at South Boston to 
pierce the Hoosac Mountain. It was designed to cut out 
a groove around the circumference of the tunnel 13 in. 
wide and 24 ft. in diameter, by means of a revolving disk 
with cutters on the edge. It was designed and patented 
by a mechanical engineer named Wilson. In 1853 Mr. A. 
F. Edwards, the first engineer in charge of the tunnel, 
said, ‘‘ The result of its workings in the natural rock, 
under every cisadvantage, in the different experiments 
has been from 14 to 24in. forward per hour on a full 
circle of 24 ft. diameter; exceeding the expectaticns of 
its most sanguine friends, and bidding fair to revolu- 
tionize the whole system of railroad building.” He then 
makes a very careful and moderate estimate, counting 
only two-thirds of what the machine has actually done 
as a fair rate of progress, ani shows that the entire ex 
cavation forthe whole tunnel could be completed in 
1,005 days, ‘presenting a hammered-faced surface upon 
each and every side.” 

Gen. Hermann Haupt writes that, “in 1855, while 
holding the position of Chief E :gineer cf the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, I was asked to ive an opinion as to the 
practicability and cost of tunneling the Hoosac, by parties 
who had been solicited to advance capital to the con rac- 
tors, at that time Edward W. Sewell, of New York, and 
Wm. A. Galbraith, of Erie, Pa. I visited the work in 
the winter of 1885-6, and found at the east side of the 
tunnel a large machine, which had been started in 1854 
to bore into the state treasury, to secure a loan of credit 
of two million dollars, but had never done any other 
work. When I became interested in the work on 1856 the 
‘great bore,’ as it was then called, had penetrated only 
about 30 ft., and had then been abandoned. The unman- 
ageable size of this machine had induced the contrac- 
tors, E. W. Sewell & Co., to order a smaller one ina dif- 
ferent plan, which was constructed at the Novelty [ron 
Works, in New York, and which, after my connection 
with the contract, I had the privilege of paying some 
$25,000 for, but never used. This second machine was de- 
signed to cut a complete circle 8 ft. in diameter having 
no core. [ had no faith in such machines, and turned my 
attention to the construction of asimple pneumatic drill 
for making holes in which to insert explosives. This 
drill was developed to a point where a penetration of 2 
to3in. per minute could be made in hard granite, and 
was far ahead of the Mont Cenis or any other drill at 
that time, but by no means perfect.” 

In the summer of 1861, after Haupt & Co. had stopped 
work upon the tunnel and railroad, Mr. Popkins, a 
photograp of Greenfield, Mass., and Messrs. Rice and 


Cooper, assistant engineers on the above work, formed a 
joint stock company to go into the mountains to take 
views, fish, etc. They were met at the foot of the 
mountain by a severe storm which destroyed all of their 
plans. On their return, at the request of the writer, ad- 
vantage was taken of a few minutes’ cessation of the 
rain to take a view of the great bore. The accompany 
ing picture isa very good reproduction of this photo- 
graph. The great bore is seen to the left, and the mouth 
of the existing tunnel to the right of the picture. 








Recent Railroad Legislation and Its Effects Upon the 
Finances of the Country.’ 





BY PROF. ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 


* * [need hardly remind you of the importance of 
this question to the financier. A fall of one half of one 
per cent. in the return on railroad securities in the 
United States represents almost as much as one year’s 
product of silver; the loss in capital valuation attending 
such a fall is more than one year’s product of wheat and 
cotton put together. Railroad securities represent a 
vastly larger class of investment than any other—per- 
haps than all others put together; and anything which 
affects their price, affects the whole financial world. 
Everyone knows that railroad property has fallen in 
value since the passage of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, four years and a half ago; few have made any ac 


curate estimate of the amount of that fall. Let us take 
the stocks of the leading railroad systems immediately 
west of Chicago, as a type. Here we find an aggregate 


shrinkage of over $60,000,000, or more than one quarter 


of the par value of the stocks. 

—Price—-~ 

Ap. 4, Nov. 4. 
Par value. °87. ‘91. S'rink’ge. 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul.. $30,901,261 93 75  $5,560.000 
a - sl pref.. 21,555,900 122 119 647,000 
Chic. & Northwestern......... 51,365,900 121 116 1,568,000 
“ = 22,325,454 = 139 


pref ... 2,009,000 

Chic , Rock Island & Pacific... _41.960,000 3 82 = 18,462.000 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy... 77,540,500 140 98 32,567,000 
$225,651,000 $60,815,000 


Had we chosen to extend our examination to the sys- 
tems furcher west, the same result would have appeared 
in even more striking manner; for, though the northern 
lines have held their own, the Union Pacific, Missouri 
Pacific, and Atchison show losses greater that the 
roads in our table. 

Itis not the amount of this shrinkage, but the condi 
tions which have attended it, that should furnish oc- 
casion for remark. The loss itself is far from being uv- 
precedented. It was probably equaled in the crisis of 
1885; it certainly was in that of 1873. The strange fact 
is that it has occurred without any corresponding de- 


fell along with the values of everything else. The years 
of railroad depression were years of general depression in 
trade; years of labor troubles, of inactive business, of 
widespread distress among all classes. But the present 
depression is peculiar to railroads. It comes in the midst 
of normal business conditions, good crops andas much 
freedom from labor troubles as we can usually hope 
to attain. It is not even shared by other securities which 
appear side by side with railroads on the lists of the 
stock exchanges. Telegraph, steamship and express 
companies have had no part init. Nor is it shared by 
foreign railroad systems. In the years following 1873 or 
1884, railroad business was depressed in other countries 
as well as in the United States; showing that the loss 
was traceable to general conditions of trade, wider than 
was reached by thestatutes of any single country. But 
the years 1889 and 1890 are years of prosperity in England, 
France and Germany. Evenon our own border, the fi- 
nances of the Canadian Pacific are flourishing while 
those of our own roads are suffering. 

Even in our own country those railroad companies 
which are so fortunate as to be large coal mine owners 
have furnished some brilliant exceptions to the fall ix 
price among railroad securitiesthemselves. And ar.ong 
railroads pure and simple, the years 1837-1891 have been 
years of prosperity in those districts whisn were not 
specially exposed to reckless legislation.+ 


* An address delivered before the A‘uérican Bankers’ Asso 





ciation at New Orleans, Noy. 11, 1891, 
+See Appendix A. ; 


Nor can the fall in price be attributed except in asmall 
degree to the management of the railroads themselves. 
The systems which we have chosen as a text were well 
established and in general well handled. It is the 
fashion in certain quarters to attribute the loss to 
reckless over-construction. Yet the railroad construc 
tion in the last four years, in the districts we are con- 
sidering has been no more rapid than in the years im- 
mediately preceding. 

MILES IN OPERATION. 
1882. 1886. 1890. 


Central Northein.................... 34.236 13,069 50,936 
Northwestern................ —— 12,330 20,859 
EEE suis wcbdastinectes 13,962 20,257 28.356 

EA 75,656 105,131 


Even the reduction in rates, as will presently ap- 
pear, has been no more rapid in recent years than it was 
previously. 

If the decline in value is not to be explained either by 
the general conditions of trade or by the special condi- 
tions of railroad development we are justified in attrib- 
uting a large part of it to the results of legislation. 

When the Interstate Commerce Act was passed in the 
beginning of 1887 it was generally supposed to be, for the 
moment, the end of the efforts toward more general 
legislative control. It proved to be but the beginning. 

In the first place the Interstate Commerce Commis- 





A TUNNELING MACHINE A: 


pression in trade. In 1873 and 1835 the value of railroads | 


sion itself assumed and exercised a jurisdiction which 





1HE HOOSAC TUNNEL. 


no one had anticipated. Where the statute itself was 
obscure or contradictory the Commission undertook to 
interpret it, and,in so doing, created a large body of 
transportation law with unprecedented rapidity. The 
principles laid down by the Commission were such as to 
merit general approval, but it too often overlooked the 
fact that the means for enforcing these principles, 
whether by the court or by the railroad authorities, were 
wholly inadequate; that the law itself had taken away 
the best means which had hitherto existed, and that 
under such circumstances the burden of new duties, sud- 
denly imposed, must be des ructive rather than wisely 
conservative. 

Inthe second place, the Legislatures of the several 
States, stimulated by the example of Congress, hastened 
to pass laws in imitation of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, which in many instances went far beyoad their 
model in point of stringency. Railroad laws were passed 
by the legislatures of Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota and 
South Carolina, in 1887-8, of Florida in 1888-9, and of no 
less than thirteen States in 1889-90, viz., Georgia, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, North Dakota. Ohio, Rhode Island 
South Dakota, Virginia, Wyoming; not to speak of the 
recently adopted Constitution of Kentucky. The legis- 
jJation of 1890-91 shows a slight reaction against the 

movement of the three years previous. 

In two respects the State Legislatures went quite be- 
yond the scope of the Interstate Commerce Act. They 
tried to prescribe safety appliances to the operating de 

partment and rates to the traffic department. Of the 
first of these efforts little need be said, except that 
as a rule it has failed to accomplish any great 
progress toward the result in view, and has in some 
instances actually hindered such progress. ‘vhe at- 
tempt at prescribing rates was more sericus. It in- 
volved a return to the methods of the granger legis- 
lation fifteen years earlier, which nad operated so 
disastrously upon the railroads ara the public alike. The 
system of commissioners with power to make schedules, 
which should be at least »rima facie evidence of reason- 
able rates, had during, che intervening period never been 
wholly abandoned; but the powers thus conferred had 
been sparingly exercised. It was either left unused, as 
was generzily the case in the North from 1877 to 1887; or 
the sckedule rates were put high enough not to interfere 
wita good railroad economy, of which examples are seen 
in Georgia and other parts of the South. But from the 
year 1887 onward, there was a pressure upon the com- 
missioners to make schedules, and to make them low; 
and—lest these boards should not be able to reflect the 
popular feeling directly enough—they were in some in- 
stances, no longer to be appointed by the governor, but 
elected by popular vote. The law which was most 
severely appiied, and attracted most public attention, 
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was that of Iowa. The proceedings of the Minnesota 

Commission received a pretty sharp check from the 

United States courts; while the Nebraska Commission, 

from which much was feared, has used its powers with 
moderation. 
But the attempt to prescribe rates, though it was the 
most radical feature of railroad legislation, has not been 
the most serious one. 
The prohibition of pools has done the railroads ten 
times more harm than the prescription of rates. There is 
no time to discuss the questions of railroad economics 
here involved. Suffice it to say that the majority of men 
who have studied the subject believe that uncontrolled 
competition inevitably ieads to discrimination; that a 
good system of division of traffic is an essential means 
to secure economy in operation, and to avoid fluctua- 
tions in rates which are quite as ruinous to the ship- 
pers as to the railroads; that the courts had gradually 
receded from their position of hostility to such arrange- 
ments, and were coming to regard them as a valuable 
auxiliary in preventing discrimination; and that the rail- 
roads had succeeded in making agreements of this 
kind which, though far from perfect, actually did away 
with many of the worst evils under which we had pre- 
viously suffered. 
Why, then, it will be asked, did Congress prohibit an 
arrangement which other countries had recognized as 
the only means of preventing the worst railroad abuses? 
It was because the prevention of such abuses was not 
the only aim, nor even the primary aim, of many who 
passed the laws.* A larger part of the legislators were 
influenced by hostility to corporate power as 
such. Anything which increased that power, 
even though it rendered it less liable to specific abuses, 
they disliked; anything which lessened that power they 
favored, even though it carried with it the certainty of 
irresponsible acts on the part of the agents of the com- 
pany, in defiance alike of the law and of the stockholders’ 
interests. In England or Germany, where the object 
was to prevent discrimination, the law encouraged pools, 
and made them a means to its ends; in America, no such 
result was possible, because the prevention of abuses 
was mostly a pretext, and the power itself, apart from 
its abuse, the real object of hostility. Something of this 
was seen in the events preceding the passage of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The Senate, and especially 
its eastern members, strove to check abuses; the House, 
and especially its western members, strove \to reduce 
rates and to take the power of self-defense out of rail- 
road men’s hands. The result wasa compromise, which 
in its many inconsistencies bears traces of the contlicting 
elements in which it had its birth. In the legislation of 
many states, the extreme party had fuller sway, and 
railroad powers and profits have been sweepingly at- 
tacked. 

The agitation against the railroads has many points in 
common with the land agitation in [reland. Absentee 
ownership is at the bottom of the trouble in either case. 
Property is owned in one place and used in another: 
and the users, not satisfied with the conditions of use, 
insist on taking the business direction into their own 
hands. They claim the right to fix rates in Iowa, for the 
same general reason by which they claim the right to 
fix rents io Ireland. 

Will they make their claim good, and, if so, how far ? 
This is one of the most important questions of modern 
times. It strikes at the very roots of social order. 
If the investors are not to manage the business, the 
whole system of modern finance will be overthrown. 
It is one of the essential principles of our industrial life 
that the community is best served by having its indus- 
tries managed, as business, on good business principles ; 
and that any scheme which claims to do better than this 
is likely to do worse ; in other words, that, within proper 
limits, a business man, in serving himself, serves the 
public also. This has not always been recognized. There 
was atime when the magistrates tried to fix rates for 
the ordinary articles of consumption, just as they now do 
in some states for railroads. But the effort to meet the 
difficulty in this way proved worse than useless. Lf prices 
were high,it meant that there was a scarcity of the goods 
or services in question. If you allowed business men to 
charge higher rates, it prevented that scarcity from con- 
tinuing. If, on the other hand, you attempted to reduce 
rates by law, you took away all inducement to meet the 
demand, and made the scarcity continue indetinitely. 
You were trying to cure the disease by repressing the 
symptoms; and you only made matters worse by shut- 
ting off the natural means of relief. 

Sometimes it will happen that the business men do 
not meet the legitimate demands of the community, in 
which case they expose themselves to special legislation 
which takes matters out of their bands. Ireland fur- 
nishes a good example. The system of absentee owner- 
ship and rack rent has prevented the investment of 

capital and the use of modern methods, which would have 
contributed tothe support of the population. But the 


“It should be said that part of the legislation against pools 
was due to the fact that such forms of combination had just 
begun to attract. re ne attention, and that railroads felt the 
force of the legislation which was at least equally directed 
against manufacturing concerns. Laws against combinations, 
not specifically aimed at railroads, were passed in Kan- 
sas, Maine, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Texas’ in 1589, in Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Mis- 


seston, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Washington, in 
1890; Alabama, Illinois, Louisiana and New Mexico, in 











| sy stem of private railroad ownership, and of charging 
what the traffic will bear, has not prevented the in- 
vestment of capital or the use of modern methods. It 
has given more railroad service, and cheaper railroad 
service, than that of any other country. In fact, it is 
just because so much capital has been invested that the 
railroads seem to be helpless against forced reductions 
of charge. 

But they are not so helpless as they seem. 
causes which made it disastrous to fix the price of bread 
by statute operate in the case of railroad transportation; 
more slowly and obscurely, it is true, but none the less 
certainly. The community which tries to reduce rates 
| by law will get less service than the one which leaves 
| the roads free to charge what they can, within certain 
well-defined limits of public policy. This result was 
seen in Wisconsin fifteen years ago, where the very men 
who were most anxious to pass the * Potter Law,” ir 
1874, were readiest to repeal it two years later. It is 
seen in Iowa to-day, where, as a result of radical legisla- 
tion with regard to rates, railroad construction has al- 
most entirely ceased, the average for the years 1888-1890 
being less than fifty miles. It isseen to some extent in 
the Northwest, asa whole. At the close of the year 1887 
the States included by Henry V. Poor in the Central, 
Northern and Northwestern groups had 25,040 miles of 
road, while those of the South Atlantic, Gulf and Missis- 
sippi Valley had but 24,567. To-day this relation is re- 
versed, and the Northwest has but 27,294 miles, while the 
South has 30,696, 

Nor has the mania for legislation reduced rates to the 
extent which mighc be supposed. It has reduced prof- 
its, which is quite a different thing. The average ton 
mile rate in the United States in 1882 was 1.23 cents; in 
1886, 1.04; in 1890, 0.93. The fall under the action of com- 
petition was nearly twice as great as in the period of 
legislation following. What actually did happen is best 
illustrated by the experience of the Northwestern group.* 
The average receipts per ton mile, the natural unit of 
service rendered to the public, were in 


The same 


. 1.93 cents. 
1.42 “ 





ore ; 1,06 
There was simply a continuance of the process reduction 
which had been previously goingon. But the receipts 


per train-mile, the unit of work done by the railroad, 
actually rose in the first period, aud fell tremendously 
The figures are as follows: 


in the second, 





The lesson is obvious, The management of railroads 
as business concerns did not prevent reductions in rates, 
but it allowed such reductions to be combined with good 
railroad economy in such a way as not to check the de- 
velopment.of the business. The effort to fix rates by 
the local authorities did not actually reduce charges any 
faster, and it cut into profits in such a way as to check 
railroad construction and development. : 

Where are we to find the limit to such unwise action? 
Mostly in the self interest of the parties immediately 
concerned. The United States Supreme Court can do 
something, and has shown a disposition to do something. 
In the Minnesota cases it repudiated the doctrine of un- 
controled rights on the part of the legislatures to make 
rates as emphatically as it repudiated the doctrine of un- 
controled rights on the pact of agents of the corporation 
in the Granger cases twelve years before. Butit takes a 
long time to get matters before the Supreme Court. The 
economic check can be made quicker than the legal one. 
If investors cease to use their money in developing those 
sections where they are subjected to adverse legislation 
and develop those which leave them free to act on busi- 
ness principles, the lesson in political economy will be 
soon learned and well learned. 

It is here that the financiers in a body like yours have 
a duty to the public which has not always been fully 
understood. They are sometimes apt to let themselves 
be dealers in securities, rather than actual leaders of 
public affairs. A striking instance of this mistake was 
seen when the Interstate Commerce Railway Associa- 
tion was formed. The readiness to invest which had 
prevailed in 1836 and the first half of 1887 had been suc- 
ceeded by general distrust. [t was impossible to sell 
railroad securities to advantage. Under these circum- 
stances, an association was formed with the intent to 
restore public confidence. Of permanently efficient 
means to deserve it, there was comparatively little 
thought; the one ruling idea was to support the market. 
Luckily the market refused to be supported. If capital 
had come in for investment, we should have lost the one 
check which we now have on the action of state legisla- 
tures. 

It seems probable that we have gone far toward 
reaching the limit where such control will make itself 
feit. The amount of railroad legislation this year is 
noticeably less than last. There have been three years 
of slack railroad construction, while business has been 
expanding; and if business grows while mileage does 
not, the rate of profit is bound to inérease, even in the 
face of adverse legislation. The valuation of railroad 
securities has fallen to the basis of accual 
profits, so that ordinary bond issues, at their prices last 
August, brought over five per cent., and indications are 
not wanting that an advance has begun. It isin the 
power of the bankers and financiers of the country to 





1891, besides supplementary laws in Maine, Missouri and Ten- 
nessee. 





+ For details for other groups, see Appendix B, 


make that advance more permanent and less spasmodic 
than has been generally the case in the past. But 
to do this they must regard themselyes as holding a 
public trust. The abuses of railroad power in the past 
have made adverse legislation possible; the reckless 
duplication of roads has made it disastrous. They must 
prepare to control their roads so as to check the former 
danger, and refrain from encouraging investors to court 
the latter. It will require labor and self denial on their 
part for which there is no direct pecuniary return in 
sight. It is the price they must pay for maintaining the 
position of trust and honor which they now hold in the 
community. Though we may not like to face it, the de- 
mand for state socialism is ever present in the back- 
ground. The financiers will be allowed to control the 
industries of the country only so far as they continue to 
prove their fitness to do so. If they, by implication, 
confess themselves incompetent for their position of 
leadership, or unable to hold to a far-sighted policy at 
some sacrifice of private gain, there will be an irresist- 
ible demand for state railroads and state industrial en- 
terprises of every kind. The fact that state railroad 
management or state socialism in any form has failed to 
meet the standards of efficiency to which the American 
public is accustomed, would not prevent the experiment 
from being tried. Gentlemen of the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, we look to you to do what lies in your power to 
prevent this. You hold a public trust; do not treat it 
as anything less, or run the risk of forfeiting it by under- 
valuing its public character. 
APPENDIX A. 
Securities not affected by railroad legislation : 


-—————Prices————_-~ 

Apr. 4, 1887. Nov. 4,1891. 
RR NN a iio ok snk nic ouexote 114% 146 
PORT TERONOGD 6.6 55.65 ic5ce 5s cvenccvserve 10934 117 
U.S. Express......... .. ee RMAC 63 54 
Wells Fargo Hxpress..... .. .....0....0.0. 128 139 

Penman Pals OP OG ..oiiciiciccicccecccse 15234 19)+ 

Western Union Téli..ccccsciies cccccccss 77% 824% 

Securities only partly affected by railroad legislation : 

Del. & Hudson C. Oo... ....0008 ++ occ. 102 128+ 
ee OE E.R eT rE 134 . 140 
RIOT Al eiccdinshincktedilsemeseencanit 75 114 
a Re re er ee 40 39 


Railroads affected by the pooling clause but not by the 
rate clauses, 


Ge an MM BR caacine uae” wikis edonaersants 113 112 
Per pM WE ccae tons o<s.cacceseace se’ 35 30 
coe. SRR er rk 74 6934 
EMR bo 655 iis ks caeenamsnes «.. 38% 54 
SE PORE MD  6iec. ok Rots enc deaten teaetmins oats 96 123 
TRAD MONI ores io wrnckaiccion we 167 103 


Railroads affected by the rate clauses but not by the 
pooling clause. 


Rioh., @W. Point ........... Ehecaetec tee 42 1334 
Be Is 54-5. 0a\ -awiereb-saeestaeeaca =, oe 5814 
Des RM UT Sa eit ako cebdicees. 16 Sereeemoee 1! 6 

Do. Ist preferred ........ > Sucte We taakeun ee 44 

Do. 24 proterred...:..cis..0..0- ni al ee A 26 1344 
NR oriorec chiissia sand Se tedkanaeeus 1834 41% 
Louisville & Nashville ............ 220.000. 62 78% 


Railroads affected by both rate and pooling clauses. 


St. Paul, M, & M....... i Men ascdises 118 114 
PRORDRORT POON io oick cicisicccicceas neers - @ 27% 
oy PE ss. gicoscnie estan ...- 60% 73 
Union Pacifio...... ...... ip taeans repeczence: CLG 40 
REE SRR cccaere , Rdddciesrdbosarvenene 410% 32 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé...... .. .... 106 43 
DE ciketan . 4cbesaeeimnesndonnad 109 59% 
MRDUNSS GE SONIC oi. vivcasinne ccssavevacrens 13 5% 
OE Io 0554 sd sews vine shksderrcsiceaes 30 12 


Contrast a foreign road with similar traffic. 
NPN WEUIIDS 55. 55:65. ines nncebavadcebpes 62 89 
APPENDIX B. 


Average receipts per ton mile and per freight train 
mile in cents. 


1882. 1886. 1899, 

ce IND na cs -sancacsns Nae 1.05 0.93 
a nec 159 ‘67 143 
New England, ton mile........ 174 1.55 1.37 
sf train mile...... 159 170 165 
Midale States, ton-mile ...... 1.04 0.90 0,82 
x train-mile..... 163 154 156 
Central Northern, ton-mile.... 1.63 1.88 0.79 
7 train-mile.. 143 132 134 

S. Atlantic, ton mile...... a on 1.22 1.03 
” train-mile ....... 142 143 148 
Gulf and Miss, Vl., ten-mile... 2.06 1.31 1.04 
train-mile. 102 170 154 
Southwestern, ton-mile..... 1.93 1.56 1.35 
ng train-mile . 19) 191 180) 
Northwestern, ton mile ...... 1.93 1.42 1.06 
" train-mile ..... 217 221 160 
Pacific,* ton-mile.... ......... 2.03 2.28 1.56 
- SORIANO. 5:605 ccs 242 331 223 


Changes in methods of return make the Pacific figures un 
reliable. 


The New 100-H. P. Thomson-Houston Freight Loco- 
motive." 





In the matter of increased power required for electric 
motors for the transportation of freight, the Thomson- 
Houston company has taken a leading position. They 





railroad | 








have given this subject much attention, and recently 
built what may be said to represent the first large elec- 
tric freight locomotive for use on a standard gauge rail- 
road. This was built for the Whitinsville Machine 
Co., of Whitinsville, Mass., for carrying merchan- 





* For the above description and cuts we are indebted to the 
Electrical Engineer. 
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dise between the railroad station and their works, a’ 
distance of 144 miles. 

The locomotive which is illustrated in fig.1is built 
with a platform for carrying loads, and pilot and 
drawbar at each end. The power is to be furnished by 
a large generator and conveyed over a trolley wire, from 
which it is taken by means of a universal trolley bar at- 
tached to the locomotive. 

The construction of the truck is shown in fig. 2. 
The motor employed is one of the well-known “G” 
type of the Thomson-Houston Eiectric Co., and the 
power is coummunicated from the armature to the rear 
axle by means of double reduction gearing, and from 
the rear axle to the forward one by means of paral- 
lel rods. The motor consists of wrought iron field mag- 
nets, which are bolted to magnetic yokes of mitis iron. 
One of these yokes carries the bearings which support 
that end of the motor on the axle, while the other yoke 
is spring supported from the other axle. This keeps the 
gears always in line and meshing correctly with each 
other, and at the same time provides considerable spring 
support for the motor. 

The gearing consists of aluminum bronze pinions and 
mitis iron gear wheels. The gearing runs in boxes, in 
which a plentiful supply of grease is placed, thus de- 
creasing the noise, friction and wear, and increasing the 
life of the gears very materially. On the intermediate 
shaft is heavily keyed a mitis iron brake drum, covered 
with wood lagging. It is embraced by two half bands 
of steel, tightened upon it by means of the brake drum 
lever, situated in the operating stand. 

The wheels are 42 in. in diameter and are heavily steel 
tired, and the frame consists of two heavy side plates. 
in which are located the main ax!e bearings. Two heavy 
cast iron end plates, in which are fixed the pilots, 





are bolted to the side plates by, means of heavy 


885 





waterproof character, the field spools having their wire 
enclosed and entirely sewed up in canvas bags, which are 
covered with a heavy coating of waterproof paint. 

The locomotive is designed to operate at 500 volts, and 
to develop 100 H. P. at the draw bar. This will enable 
it to pull a train of four te six heavily loaded cars, or an 


aggregate load of 200 to 300 tons, at a speed of five miles | 


an hour on a level. 








Master Car Builders’ Standaras and Defect Cards. 





At the November meeting of the Western Railway 
Club Mr. P. H. Peck presented a short paper on the 
above subjects. The first portion of it we have condensed 
considerably. The second portion appears in full. 


The chief fault I find with the Master Car Builders’. 
standards is that there are not enoughof them. The 
greater number of valuable standards we have, the less 
expense and delay we will have in the interchange of 
cars, and the repairs per car mile will also be cheapened 
thereby. I believe that the whole car should be standard, 
and every piece of it should be like that of other cars of 
the same capacity—cars should be ordered as we now 
order axles—M. C. B. standard. As it is now, to replace 
a corner post we have to remove the old one, and make 
one just like the one removed. The same is true of other 
parts of the car; very few of them are of tho same dimen- 
sions. To day we could have in stock 500 such pieces, 
and they would not suit more than one out of 500 cars; if 
the standards | am here advocating were adopted, one 
piece in stock would suit any car of the 500, 

Take the air-brake, for instance: if its parts were not 
uniform for all cars Iam certain there would not be as 
many in use as there are now. They would be of no 
value off of the road that equipped them, as hose and 
couplings would have to be changed in order to use them 
and repairs would be costly and even impossible in some 
cases, 

Our company has recently been equipping one of its 
passenger depots with steam pipes to heat coaches 
standing in the shed. 
the piping to each track that required steam heat had 





Fig. 2—Truck of 100 H, P. Thomson-Houston Freight Locomotive. 


through bolts, which are a driving fit in reamed holes. 
These end plates carry the draw-bars and bumpers. 

The operating platform is at one end: of the main 
platform and is incased in a railing and covered witha 
protecting roof. On this platform are the levers for op- 
erating the controlling mechanism, the brake and the 
double acting sand boxes. The universal trolley bar also 
extends upward from the locomotive at this point, as 
shown in fig. 1. 

The controlling mechanism consists of two large rheo- 
stats of the well known Thomson-Houston railroad type. 
These are so arranged with their contact shoes that no 
reversing switch is needed, Theoperator stands so that 
he always faces in the direction in which the locomotive 
is to go, and pushes the rheostat lever from him tomake 
the locomotive go forward, and pulls it toward hin to 
make it go backward. A positive centre lock is provided, 
so that in turning the current off there is no danger of 
passing the neutral point on the rheostat, and so revers- 
ing the locomotive with the current on. 

The following data give the aetails of construction of , 
the new lovomotive, the construction of which has been 
under the direct supervision of Mr. J. P. B. Fiske, who| 
is in charge of all the motor work of the company, ex- 
cept that relating to street railraods and long-distance 
transmisslon: 





WOT 5 bc dpeccsacacccecsaancse Ebene 6 ft. 4iu 
DERRINGER OF WOE. 0. «.o6scc0ccccecsisenecien 42 in. 


Speed reduction between armature and 


Mbaus vcte sect Sh o8666 ca. bebbnen eee 1H0B5 
arise tib keke os mosaics amveke ninne wees 4 ft. 84 in. standard 
END, 5 cis snc capevcbinsudaantaunaabinrt 6 fi. 4 in. 
Measured height above rail platform. .... 4 ft.4 in, 
Greatest length of loco. (at cowcatcher)...15 ft. 9% in. 
Greatest length of platform .... ......... 12 ft. 74 in. 
Greatest width of platform ... ........... 7 ft. 14% in. 
Weight of complete locomotive, less 
GEOUEOT DONOR cessccs.  c-cse ; aeacoasedane 42,525 Ibs. 
Approximate meight of motor........ soos. 5,400 Ibs. 


A combined main switch, lightning arrester and fuse 
box is placed within easy reach of the motorman, sothat 
he can instantly shut the current off from the locomotive 
by a slight movement of the hand. 

The construction of the motor is of the most rigid and 





to be fitted with five different kinds of steam hose 
couplings, as there are five roads entering the depot, 
each «quipped with steam, and each road having a 
coupling different from the others. 

The Association has a standard drawbar, but about 
all that is standard is the contour. Some of these 
couplers are bad ; none of the knuckles will interchange 
and the uncoupling devices are in the same condition ; 
some are on the right, some on the left; some raise to 
disengage the lock ; some push down ; some push in and 
others pull out. I want to call attention to one fact 
which goes to show that there is no occasion for such a 
diversity of couplers and unlocking gears. Of 19 differ- 
ent kinds of M. C. B. drawbar, 14 of them can be un- 
coupled with a proper design of shaft placed across the 
end of the car and above the coupler. hat we want is 
a standard type of coupler, a standard uncoupling de- 
vice, a standard knuckle, and I may also add, finally, a 
standard car. 

DEFECT CARDS. 

The use of M. C. B. cards is to facilitate business and 
to place the cost of car repairs on the road that damaged 
the car, but the way some cards are made out has caused 
much annoyance and numerous delays at heavy inter- 
change points. As an instance in which a word- 
ing of defect cards caused trouble, I may state that many 
inspectors make out cards (or have records where cars 
are interchanged by this system) reading *‘ mixed draw- 
bars.” 1 think this term should never be used, for this 


| reason: If road A should card a car toroad B for mixed 


draw-bars (original standard for car being a Potter draw- 
bar); this car at the time has a Potter bar at one end and 
conimon single link bar at the otherend. This road 
breaks the Potter bar, puts in some typ? of a cast bar 
that differs from the one already in the car, and delivers 
it toroad C. This road takes car carded by road A for 
** mixed draw-bars,” and later on attempts to deliver to 
the owners, who refuse it because it has two wrong draw- 
bars. Letters pass through my office almost daily for 
this cause alone, some of our connections hunting back 
to try and get card for a wrong draw-bar. I have in- 
structed our inspectors not.to use ‘‘mixed draw-bars,” 
but to make out the card for either one or two wrong 
bars. 

A card came to me on its way back South a month or 
soago. Thecard was put on ty a joint inspector at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and read, ** Will be received with 
one odd draw-bar,” and had passed from Chattanooga 
to Chicago. Ireturned the card _to owners of car, and 
told them I would bill for it, as I considered it good for 
one wrong draw-bar, 


in order to do this satisfactorily } 


|, Another cause of annoyance and delay is that many 
| inspectors have no authority to card cars without get - 
ting permission from their foreman. I have knowncars 
to be refused and held several days on a side track, 
afterward to be carded back by the road that delivered 
the car, whose foreman, after seeing the car, would give 
| permission to card it. In such cases as these the road 
| would have to pay for hauling the car and also for the 
; repairs, 
| Another evil is the great variation in the amounts of 
| the bills for the same kind of work done on the author- 
ity furnished by cards. Last month | returned a bill of 
$9.15, the card for which read, ‘*One truss rod broken”; 
another bill of $22 for one sill in flat car, and one bill of 
|50 hours’ time and one-half gallon of paint, the card 
| for which read, ‘*One damaged dead-block.” The bill 
was cut down 25 hours. Most all the roads, however, 
are very fair and honest in their repairs. Tbe above are 
only a few cases to illustrate how some parties will take 
the advantage where there is no limit of labor on the , 
work done. Last year Mr. Lewis, of the C. B. & N. 
Railroad, offered a resolution in this club establishing 
the hours of labor to be charged on various classes of re- 
pairs. The President of the Southern and Southwestern 
Clu’, at the meeting in Louisville, May 21, offered a sim- 
ilar resolution, which was adopted, I think thisa good 
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Fig. 1—i100 H. P. Thomson-Houston Freight Locomotive, 


idea, and is worthy to be taken up again before the next 
M. C. B. convention. Prices of labor caa be established 
on all work done in cars with the same fairness that is 
done in removing wheels, and I think it would give just 
as good satisfaction. 








The Scientific Study of American Timber. 


BY PROF. J. B. JOHNSON, 

The physical properties of timber are so various and 
changeable that no adequate attempt has been made 
hitherto to discover the laws of the causes of these vary- 
ing results. Tbe chief of the Forestry Division of the 
Agricultural Department, at Washington, Dr. B. E. 
Fernow, has now formulated a scheme of experimental 
researches in this field, which far exceeds, in its scope 
and in the magnitude of the work, any similar investi- 
gation ever undertaken in this or any other country. It 
is nothing less than a complete study of all the signifi- 
cant physical properties of all the commercially valuable 
timbers of the United States. This is to be done by se 
lecting five trees of each species, from four or more dif 
ferent sites, thus making twenty or more trees of each 
species, and making complete experimental studies of 
the timber in all these trees. 

The trees are selected, felled, sawed into logs and disks, 





and shipped by an experienced forester and botanist, who 
| makes arecord of all the significant conditions of growth, 
, such as soil, surroundings, age, height, diameter, height to 
first limb. ete., etc. The numerous disks are sent to Pro. 
fessor Roth at Ann Arbor, Mich., and the logs are shipped 
| in car-load lots to the writer at St. Louis. Here they are 
sawed to appropriate sizes, at least three small sticks 
and one large one being cut from each log. The smallest 
| sige is 4 x 4in.,and the largest 8 x 16 in, in cross-section. 
By comparing beam tests in different sizes of beams 
from the same log it is expected to show whether or not 
it is safe to reason from tests on small specimens to the 
strength of large beams. Tests are made in cross-break- 
ing, shearing, tension. and in compression along and 
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across the grain. All these are made at the Washington | curred. Thisis not a very satisfactory result as a basis 
University Testing Laboratory, on machines having a! of comparing the toughness of different sticks, and is 
capacity of 100,000 lbs., except the 4-in. square beams, | therefore not used for suchcomparisons. A better basis 
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which are broken on a smaller beam-macbine, having a is to take some definable point in the curve, as the 


capacity of 6,000 Ibs. The details of all the methods, re 


-| point P, and compare the areas of the curve up to this 
sults, and appliances used will be given at intervals in| point, for the different tests. 


These results, when re- 


special bulletins from the Forestry Department, which duced to the basis of inch-pounds per cubic inch of tim- 
bulletins can be procured on application to Dr. Fernow | ber, show the true relative, working resistance to 


as above. 


Seven car-luads of logs have now been tested, mostly ' writer calls this resuit the 


|shock, or the toughness of different species. The 


“relative elastic resist- 





FIG. T—LARGE BEAM TESTING—UNITED STATES TIMBER TESTS, 


white and yellow pine, and white oak. An investigation 
is about to begin upon southern pitch pine to discover 
whether or not any injurious effects result from the prac- 
tice of ‘‘ boxing” to obtain the turpentine. It is expected 
that these tests will exhaust the small appropriation 
made last year for this work, and that the work will then 
be stopped to await further appropriations. 


THE BEAM TESTS. 


A special machine, shown in fig. 1, has been built for 
testing the large beams. Its base consists of two long- 
leaf yellow pine sticks 6 in. x 18in. x 24 ft. long, and a 
steel plate 84 in. x 18in. x 20 ft. long, all bolted up into 
one flitched beam. The load is applied at the centre by 
means of a hydrostatic pressure cylinder placed below 
the beam. This is connected to the same pump which 
operates another 100,000-lb. testing machine of the 
Riehlé pattern in another part of the room. When this 
latter is blocked, and the liquid is pumped into both ma- 
chines, the load on the beam machine can be weighed on 
the Riehlé machine. By means of a nest of calibrating 
springs, having a capacity of 50,090 Ibs. with a deflection 
of about 2 in., which has already been tested on the 
Watertown arsenal machine, the accuracy of this ar- 
rangement can at any time be tested. The deflections 
are read upon a paper scale tacked to one side of the 
beam at its centre, backed by a mirror, across both of 
which a fine thread is stretched over nails at the ends 
and held taut by a rubber band. By bringing the 
thread and its image into coincidence all parallax is 
avoided, and the string may be placed so far from the 
stick as to be certainly free. This machine will test the 
largest beams ever used. 

The small beams are tested in ‘the machine shown in 
fig. 2, which the writer deyised several years ago es- 
pecially for breaking cast iron beams in test specimens, 
and measuring their deflection to the nearest 0.001 of an 
inch by means.of a micrometer screw. In all beam tests 
the loads are put on at a uniform rate, and the deflec- 
tions and corresponding loads frequently read off as the 
test proceeds. These results are then plotted with a 
strain diagram, as shown in fig. 3, which is the test of a 
beam of loblolly yellow pine 8in. x 16in. in cross-sec- 
tion and 12 ft.long. The diagram is drawn directly on 
the sheet containing the original record, the following 
being a photo-engraving of one of these record sheets. 

The curve O DCis the complete diagram, the verti- 
cal distance from the base line representing load, and 
the horizontal distance from the vertical axis O Y rep- 
resenting deflection. The area of this curve, O D C, 
properly evaluated by the scales of load and deflec- 
tion represents the total number of inch-pounds of work 
required to break it, and hence the energy absorbed by 
the beam before rupture. This is the ‘Total Resilience” 
given with other results at top of page. If this be di- 
vided by the number of cubic inchesin the stick, we 
obtain the number of inch-pounds of energy per cubic 
nch of timber, taken up by the stick before rupture oc- 


ance” 
most 


in cross-breaking, and it is found to be a 
excellent criterion of what is commonly 
termed the toughness of the timber. The point P 


the ratio of a given deflective increment, to the corres- 
, ponding load increment, is 50 per cent. more than at first 
| In other words, if FE O is tangent to the curve at O, and 
|E F=W%ye, and of is parallel to O Fand tangent to the 
'ecurve, this point of tangency is the point chosen. A 
point found in this way nearly always falls on the part 
of the curve where it begins to curve off rapidly and 
though arbitrarily chosen is analogous to the elastic 
limit point in the strain diagrams of metals. We can- 
not speak of the elastic limit of timber, because any 





at the origin by the ordinary formula for the deflection 
ofa solid rectangular beam loaded at the centre. All 
the beam tests, both large and small, are recorded and 
worked up in this manner. 

Without going into the details of the tests for moisture, 
specific gravity, tension, shearing, and compression, all of 
which will be explained in the forthcoming bulletins, it 
may be said that every precaution is taken to obtain all 
the pertinent facts in the hope that in the end when 
these facts come to be studied and discussed, some 
fixea laws and principles will be established which can 
then be applied for alltime. Fig. 4 shows some of the 
broken specimens in tension The tension tests are made 
on sticks 214 in. by 14 in. by 14 in. long, which are re- 
duced at the centre toa thickness of % in. by cutting 
circular segmeuts from each side. These are then pulled 
in the plain wedge-shaped grips used for breaking iron 
n1 stee! specimens. 

The shearing tests shown in fig. 5 are made on speci- 
mens 2}, in. by 214 in. by Sin. long. They are slotted at both 
ends, in planes at right angles to each other, and both 
ends pulled out by means of rectangular pins and suit- 
able stirrups, The figures at bottom are the strengths 
in lbs. per sq. in. in each case. 

It has been found that the strength of woody fibre, in 
all ways, varies considerably across the section of the 
log. The strongest wood is about one-third the distance 
out from the heart. If the 
strength be indicated by 
»rdinates from the base line 

i B, fig. 6, and the point C 
epresents the heart of the 
tree and A and B the outer 
layers, then the strength of 
the several rings will vary somewhat as the lengths of 
the vertical lines here shown. 

It has also been shown that knots are a source of 
weakness, even in compression. Season checks, cracks, 
and wind shakes, if continuous and found near the cen- 
tral axis of a beam, are also a great source of weakness, 
the extreme case being when the beam has practically 
become two beams, one superposed upon the other, 
when the strength is reduced one-half. 

TESTS OF OLD STRINGERS. 

It is safe tosay that no one is now able’to judge of the 
strength of astringer or floor beam which has been in 
service seven or cigbt years. It is then checked and 











| it is any weaker than when first put in. 





load, left on a sufficient time, will result in a permanent 
set. The modulus of elasticity is found from the tangent 





cracked more or less along its centre line from season- 


. 





FIG, 2—VIEW OF TESTING LABORATORY. 


ing; there are certain knots on top or bottom, or both; 
some indication of decay bas developed ; borings show 
an apparent brittleness of the interior cellular tissue, and 


is that point on the diagram where the modulus of | it isan unanswerable question whether or not it should 
elasticity is two-thirds of what it is at the start or where | come out and be replaced by anew one. The bridge in- 


spector or superintendent decides the question one way 
or the other, without really knowing anything about the 
degree of depreciation it has suffered, or whether or not 
It is certainly 
much stronger after seasoning than when green, and 
may be stronger yet. It is removed or allowed to re- 
main more as aresult of a feeling,the inspector may 
have in the matter than from any knowledge he can 
possess. Dr. Fernow will undertake to make tests of 
such timbers free of charge, and report upon the same, 
if delivered at the Washington University Testing Lab- 
oratory, St. Louis, such tests then becoming a part of 
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od and e the general study of timber ; that is, provided satisfac- | do away with the foaming. The locomotive is not the | the water by this chemical and then attempting to wash 
tory information can be furnished as to the species of proper place in which to establish a chemical laboratory. | it out. In marine engine practice the proper use of the 
' imb origin, length of service, etc {t should be supplied with fuel as concentrated as possi-| blowoff cock is important. When an engineer comes on 
isture, timber, age, origin, snd Agron _ _ | ble—that is, coal having as great an amount of carbon or | watch his first duty is to test the density of the boiler 
, allof If the men who are charged with the duty of renewing | hydrocarbon as you possibly can get—and with water | water. If, by the use of the hyarometer, he find that 
ins, it old timbers could witness these tests, and a whole | just 2 a —— ee ne so. to = the —— ee Sey _ | —— 
. ; as Re : : on a locomotive after you ge ose without trying to| immediately opens his blowoff cock and reduces the 
ain all carload could be eutooned : for statin dag ers time, such | carry on any other aaenenten. . density of the rater in that way. If more care was em- 
when employés would have their judgments so educated asto| Mr, Gress: The compound costs, barreled at the | ployed in using the blow-off cock and relieving the boiler 
com CROSS BREAKING TEST. roundhouse, four cents per gallon, varying a fraction of | of these impurities before they have a chance to deposit 
capensis | acent with the varying price of chemicals. You can very | themselves, we could get much better service out of our 
h can :— Ai | reg ot Katee Mie, easily calculate the cost for a trip, or per train mile run. | boilers. The old practice of blowing off the boiler while 
f the mn a | For instance, on the Chicago division I think the quan-| it is hot before washing it out is most injurious, from 
made tags SBR tity of compound we are now usingis about seven quarts | the fact that whatever sediment and incrusted matter 
i wim 46.0 _ | for the run of 85 miles; that would make a cost of | remained on the iron was burned on the iron and fixed 
re Fre- omen 8.0 Le pr em OT eee between seven and eight cents to purify the water for | there. 
tting a er | that trip. For the last year or more I have made a practice of 
ulled | — eee one As to the purification of water in some other place | using coal oil. When a boiler is washed out, and before 
5 ieee ade a Least | than in the locomotive boiler, I think all will agree that it is filled with water, I have a gallon of coal oil poured 
> Am Mr. Forsythe’s view is the correct one, provided we can | into it, and as the water rises in the boiler the coal 
\7o* #°| 1000 | aos | 4&8 carry it out. I have made personally a great many ex- | oil floating on the surface deposits itself on the surface 
speci- ‘4 Pips 0.06 > | periments in purifying water, beginning with the well | of theiron. There is no chemical action; we know that 
both PAL fr eed PA | known Clark ey which is merely precipitating the | coal oil is very penetrating; that you can take a block 
| 10 | zoo0eo | o2f | 2.19 | lime salts with milk lime. The chemistry is simple. It | ef cast iron of reasonable size and pour a little coal oil 
both \. «ioe lee ae leaves nothing behind, and theoretically it is the best |on it and it will permeate through that block. My 
suit- ee A | we can do, but practically it is too difficult. If you add | idea about the coal oil is that it will permeate the 
zths 12 | 40000 | asg | 24 | too much lime you intensify the trouble; the lime goes | scale, or go between the scale and the iron, lifting it 
| si isis into the solution, and you get harder water than you | from the iron, and then the expansion of the boiler, due 
- | “a'| dewee ry aa ' started with. To do it properly requires an elaborate | to heat, will crack off the scale, and it can be removed 
‘e, in ‘| 37000 | 09s | 277 plant and a very careful. man, and after treatment the | when the boiler is washed. 
' the | “4 — pees rr] water should really be roughly analyzed to tell whether| Mr. Herr: On the Madison run the four quarts takes 
aoe | S900 \c4F | 20. lBe Lindl enough lime has been added. After working a consid- | care of the incrusting matter. On the run to Milwaukee 
e | N - | erable length of time on this process we were forced to | the amount theoretically is fifteen quarts, and we use 
f the tS | give it up as impracticable, even in the laboratory. nine. I shall increase it to ten, and after a while make 
| by ae | The so called “mechanical” processes—various forms | it even more. The engines are not entirely clean, but 
‘line | of apparatus in the boiler—have been proposed and tried | they are very much better than they were. In order to 
4 for locomotives. On stationary boilers, where the evap- | try the effect of the purge itself, as distinct from the 
nt C j........% Ss We | oration is low and the circulation of the water slow, [| blowing-off feature, I would say that, without making 
the ‘ D think they will meet with considerable success. For lo- | any change in the way the water was blown out of the 
uter jt | comotives I have never seen any advantage in them. The | boiler in engine No. 335, I reduced the quantity of purge 
h of c H | amount of water evaporated from a locomotive boiler is | supplied from four quarts to three quarts. Before this 
, - | extraordinary and the rapidity of the feed is so great ' we used five quarts; the engine was clean. We reduced 
is of ' that in going through these purifiers it is liable to carry | it to four quarts; the engine remained clean. We then 
' the sediment into the boiler. Beyond the fact of having | reduced it to three quarts, and after three or four weeks 
> of | this mud sediment in the boiler blown out periodically, | I noticed a distinct formation of scale on the sheets of 
: | L see very little objection to our present method of using | the boiler, I then increased the amount of purge to four 
cks, : the compound. It is probable that this mud causes | quarts again, and the scale disappeared. It does seem 
sen- ' foaming itself, but the alkali has probably more to do | strange that so small an amount of purge will take care 
ess : with it than the mud, so that getting rid of the mud in | of such a large amount of incrusting matter in the boiler, 
ll 5 outside tanks would not altogether prevent the difficulty | but the fact, nevertheless, remains that it does so. 
Ally -. in foaming. | The question as to whether this compound caused 
her, “4 ae. x Mr. McNAvGHTON : I have three mechanical purifiers, | foaming was quite a serious one with us at first. 
Fig. 3. two Field and one Barnes. For the past nine months I ; The engineers claimed it did. Onarun where we used 
had one of each running in water similiar to that used by race mf seven quarts of purge the engineers claimed 
he able to decide with some assurance on the strength of | the Milwaukee road, and as yet they show no scale forma- | trouble from foaming. especially when they had to work 
the old timbers in future Some. saitwas officiels b |tion whatever. Werun the engines about 5,000 miies their engines hard. In order to test the matter, I put 
shin . bon way olicials have without washing out, and boilers without the purifiers , into the engine 17 quarts of purge and rode on it, with a 
already agreed to send in such rejected timbers, and average about 1,500 miles between washings. | ful! train up a 25-ft. grade, and the engine did not even 
and until a sufficient number. have been tested, of al the, Mr. Here: As to the economy in the use of thispurge, raise the water; but with the same character of water 
jon- 
Fig. 4—Tension Tests, Fig. 5—Shearing Tests. 
Broken section 2% in. ~ 3g in. White and yellow pine. Bottom figures show strength Sheured areas 2% in, ~ Lit, White and yellow pine. Bottom figures show strength 
per square inch, per square inch, 
ordinary species used for such purposes, this offerstands ic will largely decrease the boiler work necessary in clean- , and not as much purge I have seen considerable foaming 
> T i P i. i ‘ st is ti iler work in the | produced, due, in my opinion, to the precipitated solids 
— ecip as wegen Baebes eg ee: eek i ccckec ceumiine: auwesay seumhumneder than it in the water. But as tothe amount of this compound 
should be taken just as they were used in the structure. is at present; in fact, it isan exceptional thing now to | that can be put into a boiler I can only refer to some of 
It would seem that our more important railway compa- call a boiler maker in to calk flues. whereas a year ago | the statements of the engineers on the Mineral Poine 
nies should avail themselves of this opportunity. _ we would have two or three in the roundhouse nearly | run, where one man states he has put in as much as 50 
all the time. We handle a —_ point. ~ ; enh to ee Gilt Meee 
j j | ai unt of heat is wasted in blowin Mr. G : Ly : 
Treatment of Locomotive Boiler Water. suk oobaaeen teaa ee boiler of the sediment thet 4 compound, the practical workings of — ose ot 
At the October meeting%of the Western Railway Club thrown down by the purge, this is partly offset by the|in Mr. Barr's paper. Six — ago, . ~ = bebe 5 - 
Mr. J. N. Barr ; od al be ab . increase of evaporating power, due to the clean sheets brought to my attention. the compoun n 
Mr. J. N. presented a paper on the above subject, ai Gan West Milwaukee, in a buliding where it was kept under 
which was published at considerable length ina recent; There is no doubt but that this purge will clean adirty |lock and key. It had been bought from an old soldier 
issue of the Railroad Gazette. An abstract of the boiler. I find boilers that were quite heavily. sealed (as nee oe Se ae eee te 
eee : 23 -ej i sheets) are Ss, r : ; e 
discussion on this paper, which was held at the Novem- eT ee peg py o pam ang a ‘panes. —_ When I took charge of the chemical laboratory I asked 
ber meeting of the club, follows: eculiarity about the compound is that itseems to attack | to be allowed to examine the compound. The Master 
Mr. ForsyTHE: While I have been on our road wehave the scale on the hottest sheets first. The sheets of the | Mechanic refused to allow me 2 it. I a 
not made any experiments in this direction. The paper firebox will be the first ones to become clean, next the | some and analyzed it, and after wy! so = A . ~ 
shows the success which has attended the use of this flues, then the shells, and lastly the bolts and braces. and told him I had the analysis. fe wpred pe Ae Me 
compound on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road| My experience leads me to think that the foam is due | composition consisted in the useless parts v4 *, s, 
as indicated by the manner in which it kept the firebox! principally to the sediment that is thrown down, and Graves had used the very well known mare +- s 0 
and fiues clean, but there is nothing said about the not the compuund that has been introduced. To demon- | caustic soda and soda ash, which any cl ope mows 
economy of the use of it. Before going into such a strate the correctness of this idea, [had an extra large | will precipitate lime salts in i ne a oe on. 
; practice extensively, I should want to know what it amount of the compound introduced in some of the en- | tain secret ingredients. Those ingre _ @ cosalate c 
> costs, and whether it is the proper or best method. In’ gines, and watched their performance carefully. As long | sorghum molasses and nee © added Fy ont ? 
1 caleulating on the cost, there is the value of the chemi-'as the engine was clean—that is, after a boiler washing | quart of molasses to a barrel o ‘ . ne ,w | 
cals employed to be considered, also the value of the |—no foam was caused, but often before the round trip | gave it a very nice straw color, and a fe om fo po 
fuel which must be expended in heating that water | was completed the boiler gave some trouble from foam- | of lampblack. The lampblack was con + y mys ug- 
which is blown off and that which escapes through the , ing, due, I think, to the precipitation of the very fine | ging cracks. I then began to ven s oo — 
cylinders by reason of the foaming in the boiler. It sediment thrown down by the purge. used. It was used under the direction o - é a po 
would have been interesting if Mr. Barr had runtwo| Mr. Lewis: I have watched with a great deal of inter- | had experimented by hit and miss unti ‘1 oun e 
engines, one with and the other without this boiler | est the experiments in the matter of chemica) purifica- | right quantity. Fortunately, the ey oe was oa ex- 
purge, for a sufficient time to get a valuable account of tion of water for the past twenty years, have tried a|ceptionally good one, leaving out ba pore um mo — 
the cost of boiler repairs, fuel and chemicals in the case ' great many compounds—the Lighthall, Richmond and and lampblack. The chemistry of the proces r oh 
where the compound was used, and the cost of boiler a number of others—and am convinced that it is « hope- | entered into, and proved to any eo — oo. ~ A. 4 
a and fuel in the other. Where an engine is blown less task to expect so gain any material benefits from | is a perfectly rational process —~ not a — c o r . 
oft frequently, there must be a waste of that heat which the chemical purification of water in a locomotive boiler. | ity. Nearly every master mec yy © th _ * a; 
is carried off in the water; on the other hand, there is The precipitation, not only of the incrustating substances | have experimented with this, : a Fa : Bo —. 
the economy due to a better evaporation where heating in the water, but also of the substances that are in sus- | pound, and have never had a in tellie “tl re He did 4 
surfaces are kept clean. 1 | pension in the water, is about as injurious as the reg- | was because it was not used in ——— y. qF _* 
Is the “direct method” the best one? The ideal ar-' ular deposit of incrustating matter in the water. know what it was, and the man re o ~~ r be m ified. 
rangement would be to purify the water in the station | While free to admit that the showing Mr. Barr makes | nothing about the character of the wa - 0! pas . 
ary water tanks, tavtead ot in the tanks of the locomo- of the engine botween Chicago and Madison is a re-| Is that a fair way to try any device—mec apleet, ¢ emi- 
tives. In doing this some of the objections to the markable one, I shyuld not think it due entirely to the | cal or otherwise? We know this rp ote w k “og 
locomotive plar. would be overcome. There would be no chemicals u I believe there is more benefit derived |tain things. It is not a matter o ~ po — . ‘s ;.. 
seales on the injectors and in the checks, and it would from blowing out the boilersthan there is by purifying | matter of speculation—it is a matter of experience. 
2 
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not believe any master mechanic can afford to overlook 
our results. If you ask us whether we can purify the 
worst. waters in the country, I will say, we may not be 
able to do so, but most roads have not those waters. The 
master mechanic will talk about the evils resulting from 
scale in the boiler. Every one can see that if this is an 
evil it can be easily obviated by the intelligent use of this 
compound, Oils have been advocated in a great many 
places for preventing scale in boilers. Their action, as 
Mr. Lewis states, is to break up the scale that is there 
and prevent scale afterwards. I believe this practice is 
very questionable, for experiments show that any film 
of oil on a plate is liable to permit of serious overheat- 
ing of that plate. : 

Nr. QUAYLE: I have not had any experience with boiler 
compounds, but have recently used potatoes in a boiler. 
We could not keep the flues tight and we are unaccus- 
tomed to that trouble as we have on part of our road the 
best water in the country; in fact, we can run an engine 
four years without taking out the flues. We are using 
one peck of potatoes and we find that the impurities of 
the water seem to come out every time the boiler is 
washed, inthe form of a mushy substance, about the 
consistency of creain and about that color, onlv a little 
dirtier. I have learned from agentleman in Milwaukee, 
who is said to have had along experience in this line, 
that heis using sorghum very successfully in stationary 
boilers as a water purifier. 

Mr. Gipss: About the potatoes and sorghum. Any 
vegetable substances can be used in a boiler and it will 
break up the scale, owing to the decomposition of the 
vegetable matter. The action of every vegetable sub- 
stance is the same, 





Comparative Tests of Compound and Simple Loco- 
motives. 


The following material concerning the performance of 
a Baldwin compound and two simple engines on the 
Mexican National, has been handed to us for publica- 


tion, and we give it in full, omitting only the indicator | 


cards and profile: 
SAN LuIs Porosi, Mex., Aug. 12, 1891. 
Vr. Theo. D. Kline, General Manager: 

I beg to hand you herewith report of test of compound 
engine No. 147, built for this company by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Co. October, 1890; also tests of our simple 
ten-wheel engines Nos. 145 and 133. Engine No. 145 is 
similar in every respect to engine No. 147 (except not 
compounded), and different from engine No. 138 only in 


DIMENSIONS OF LOCOMOTIVES. 


No. 147 Com- 
pound. 


No. 145 Ten 
wheel. 


No. 133 Ten- 


Locomotives. wheel. 


| 
| J Wiv, x 20 in. 


Cylinders, size...... {7 in. x 20 in. } i6 in. x Win. 16 in. x 20in, 


Driving wheel diam) 16 in, 46 ip. 46 in. 
No. of drivers. ..... 6 4 
Weight on driv: rs. 52,000 Ibs. 52,000 Ibs. 48,000 Ibs. 
= * trucks.. 18,000 ** 18,000 ** 18,000 *“* 
Weight of engine 
and tender full of 
ee eee | 130,000 130,000 120,000 ** 
Diameter of boiler} r 
shell..... bv vupen ee 48 in 48 in. 48 in. 
Number of tubes... 132 132 132 
Size and length of . ‘ 
tubes.......-.-..../2im. 11 ft. 94/2 in. x 11 ft./2 in. x 11 ft. 
in. 9%4in. | in. 
Grate areain square } 
BOE. crscvcseses oe “4 4 u 
Diameter of exhaust , | ; 
NOTBIEB..0..605 veccee 4 in. 354 in. 3% in. 


TABLE NO. 1, 


Performance of Engines Nos. WT and 13. 


Passenger Ser- 
vice Between San Luis Potosi and Saltillo. 


Distance of 242. 


Viles. Upand Down Grade. 
INDIAN TERRITORY COAL, 

Number of trip......... 1 1 2 2 
Number of engine....... 147 133 147 133 
Hours on trip.......--..- 10:25 10:25 10:35 10:35 
No. of cars in train.... 4 4 4 4 
Total weight of train, 

including engine ana 

tender, in tons of 2,000 

oe ee eee 135 130 135 130 
Pounds coal consumed.. 7,284 5,184 6,067 5,409 
Pounds water used..... 48,855 | 40,142 43,395 40,904 
Pounds coal to one ton | 

ee Oe ] 53 | 39 44 41 
Pounds water evaporat- | 

ed toone poundcoal...| 6.77 | 7.74 PPA 7.26 

1 ¢ . anre b 

State of weather ........|4 mare Clear. wind) ‘Clear. 
Cause of delay........... None. None. None. None. 


Results.—Trip No. 1 shows compound engine consumed 


36 per cent. more coal to one torf of load and evaporated 1 per | 


cent. less water toone pound of coal than engine 133. Trin No. 
2 shows compound engine consumed 7 per cent. more coal to 
one ton of load and evaporated 5.7 per cent. less water to one 
pound of coai than engine 133. 

Note —There was a new engideman on first §trip who did 
not handle engine well, 


TABLE NO. 2. 


Performance of Engines Nog. 147 and 133, Passenger Service 
Between San Luis Potosi and Saltillo. Distance of 242.1 





Miles. Upand Down Grade. 
INDIAN TERRITORY COAL. 

Number of trip ........ 3 | 3 4 4 
Number of engine. ..... 147 133 147 133 
Hours on typ... .:........ 10:25 10:25 10:35 10:35 
No. of cars in train..... 6 4 5 4 
Total weight of train, 

including engine and 

tender, in tons of 2,000 

A ery wee 165 130 153 130 

Pounds coal consumed.. 7,670 5 390 7,568 5,619 
Pounds water used...... 54,028 39,126 53,354 4),737 
Pounds coal to one ton 

eee ia. 46 4l 49 43 
Pounds water evaporat- 

ed to one pound coal 7.04 7.25 7.05 7.25 
State of weather........ Wiudy. Clear Clear. Clear. 
Cause of delay ......... None. None. None. None. 


Results.—Trip No.3 shows compound engine consumed 12 
per cent. more coal to one ton of luad and evaporated 2.9 per 
cent. less water to one pound of coal than engine No. 133. Trip 
No. 4 shows compound engine consumed L4 per cent. more coal 
te oav tun of load and evaporated 2.8 per cent. less water to 
one pound of coal than engine No. 133, 


| TABLE NO. 3. 

| Performance of Engines Nos. 147 and 133. Passenger Service 
Between an Luis Potesi and Saltillo, Distance of 242.1 
Miles. Upand Down Grade. 


INDIAN TERRITORY COAL. 


Number of trip.......... 5 5 6 6 
Number of engine....... 147 333 147 133 
Hours on trip.... 10:25 10:25 10:35 10:35 
No. of cars in train 4 4 4 4 

| Total weight of train. 

| including engine and 

| tender, in tons of 2,C00 

ehismt eabak kung catbed se 125 130 135 130 

Pounds coal consumed. 6,907 5,183 6.827 6, 218 
Pounds water used...... 9,717 37,347 47,705 41,666 


Pounds coal to one ton i 
SPER Ab savin dadoctes 51 39 50 48 
| Pounds water evaporat- 


ed to one pound coal... us 7.20 bom 6.66 
State of w 2 { Very | clear ery lez 
State of weather....... \ windy. Clear. windy. } Caer. 
Cause of delay....... ‘ None. None. None. None, 





Results.—Trip No. 5 shows compound engine consumed 30 per 
cent. more coal to one ton of load and evaporated _.1 per cent. 
less water to one pound of coal than engine No. 133. Trip No. 
| 6 shows compound ergine consumed 4 1 per cent. more coal to 
| one ton of load and evaporated 4.8 per cent. more water to one 
pound of coal than engine No. 133.- 





! 
| TABLE NO. 1. 
Performance of Engines Nos. 147 and 145. 
Between Monterey and Saltillo. Distance 
Average Grade, 1.75 per cent. 
INDIAN TERRITORY COAL. 


kreight Service 
of 67.8 Miles. 


| j 
| Number of trip 


eer 1 1 | 2 2 
Number of engine..... 147- 145 | 147 145 
| Hours ontrip........... | 6:10 6:10 | 6:40 8:10 
| No. of cars in train......| 11 9 | 10 11 
| Total weight of train, } 
including engine and 
fender, in tons of 2,( 
IB eR 245.13 | 243.54 | 265.02 | 229.66 
| Pounds cdal consumed.} 5.544 6.610 | 6,086 6,000 
| Pounds water used.....| 35,923 45,060 | 43,395 37,934 
| Pounds coal to one ton 
CPMBGs cckiscsieesnises | SH 27.14 22.96 26.12 
|Pounds water evapor- | 
ated to one pound coal, 6.47 6.86 | 7.13 6.32 
State of weather Clear. | Clear Clear. | Clear. 
(| Heavy |) 
|| train, | | 
Cause of delay... None. | None.< | doubled | »None. 
| four | 
miles. |/ 


Results.—Trip No. 1 shows compound engine consumed 16 
| per cent. less coal to one ton of load, and evaporated 6 per cent. 
| less water to one pound of coal than engine No. 145. 

| Trip No. 2 shows compound engine consumed 12 per cent. less 
coal to one ton of load, and evaporated 12.8 per cent. more 
water to one pound of coal than engine No. 145. 





TABLE NO. 2. 
Performance of Fingines Nos. 147 and 145. 








tween Monterey and Saltillo, Distance of 67.8 Miles. Aver- | 
aye Grade, 1.75 per cent. | 
INDIAN TERRICORY COAL. 
Number of trip...... ; 3 3 4 4 
Number of engime....... 147 145 147 145 
Hours on trip........ : 6:40 6:19 6:10 6:10 
No. of carsintrain. .... i2 S i xs 14 
| Total weight of train, in- | 
| cluding engine and | 
| tender, in tons of 2,000 } 
EE eae 271.00 231.85 | 217.33 226.10 
Pounds coal consumed..| 6,230 6.109 | 4,687 | 6,370 
Pounds water used..... 43,395 41,383 35,635 42,532 
Pounds coal to one ton 
EEE EC REE 22.98 26.60 21.56 28.17 
Pounds water evaporat- 
ed to one pound coal..,| 6.96 3.7 7.6 6.67 
State of weather.........! Clear. Clear. Clear. Clear. 
(| Heavy 
| train,| | 
| Cause of delay... doubl’d |} None. | None. None. 
} four | 
\| miles. 





| Trip No.3shows compound eugine consumed 1! per cent: 
} less coal to one ton of ioad and evaporated 3.8 pe: cent. more 
| wa‘er to one pound of coal than engine No. 145. 
|. Trip No. 4shows compound engine consumed 23.4 per cent. 
| less coal to one ton of load and evaporated 14 per cent. more 
| water to one pound of coal than engine Noe. 145. 


TABLE NO. 3. 


Performance of Engines Nos, 147 and U5. Freight Service Be- 





| 
} tween Monterey and Saltillo, Distance of 67.8 Miles. Aver- 
| age Grade 1.75 per cent. 
| INDIAN TERRITORY COAL. 
| | 6 
| Number of trip.......... 5 5 6 145 
Number of engine....... 147 145 147 
| Hours on trip............ 6:10 6:10 6:10 © 
| No. of carsintrain.. .. ll 1 8 oF 
| Total weight of train, 3 ‘4 
including engine and soc 
tender, in tons of 2,000 5 
URES ee ere 251.66 258.94 229 6 S o 
| Pounds coa! consumed. 5,179 7,692 4,839 a” 
| Pounds water used...... 40,521 46,843 37,647 25 
Pounds coal to one ton 33 
ler ere 20.57 29.70 | 21.07 +o 
Pounds water evapor- | £9 
ated to one pound coal. 7.82 6.08 | 7.77 os 
State of weather ........ Clear. | Clear. | Clear. pa 
Cause of delay........... None. None. | None. = 








Results.—Trip No. 5 shows compound engine consumed 31 


_| per cent. less coal to one ton of load and evaporated 28 per 


| 


| 
}a 
| cated outside of d riving wheels and the latter inside. 
| There has been more or less criticism as to the manner 
| in which tests of the various tyes of compound engines 
| have been made claiming, and with some truth, that the 
| best enginemen and firemen are selected to handle them 
and that every attention is given to their economical 
operation by those interested, while but little interest 
is manifested in the simple engine placed in competition. 
On this account care was taken that neither of the en- 
gines in the test should have any advantage over the 
other in the sélection of men or otherwise. Previous to 
| the test the three engines were taken into the shops and 
| their flues removed, boilers thoroughly cleansed and all 
necessary repairs made to put them in equally good or- 





Freight Service Be- | 


TABLE NO. 4. 
Performance of Engines Nos. 147 and 145, Freight Service Be- 





tween Monterey and Saltillo. Distance of 67.8 miles. Aver- 
age grade, 1.75 per cent. 
PECOS COAL. 
Number of trip.......... 7 7 8 8 
Number of engine...... 147 145 147 1445 
Hours on trip.... ae 8:55 6:1 6:10 6:10 
No. of cars in train...... 9 9 9 ll 
rotal weight of train,in- 
cluding engine and 
— in tons of 2,000 232.95 216.45 237.79 265.34 
er ae 
Pounds coal consumed. . 6,893 7,511 6.948 9,319 
Pounds water used... 39,659 415,406 28,222 50,004 
Pounds coal to one ton 
fl eee 29.59 34.70 29.21 35.12 
Pounds water evapora- 
ted to one pound coal. 5.75 6.04 5 00 | 5.36 
State of weather........ Clear. Clear. Clear. Clear. 
Wait ing 
on other; _ | 
Cause of delay.......... train. None. None. None. 


Results.—Trip No.7 shows compound engine consumed 14.7 
per cent. less coal to one ton of load and evaporated 5 per 
cent. less water to one pound of coal than engine No. 145. Trip 
No. 8 shows compound engine consumed 16.7 per cent. less coal 
to one ton of load and evaporated 7 per cent. less water to one 
| pound of coal than engine No. 145. 








H TABLE NO. 5, 

Performance of Engines Nos. 147 and 145. Freight Service 
| Between Monterey and Saltillo, Distance of 67.8 Miles, 
| 





Av- 
erage Grade, 1.75 per cent. 
PECOS COAL. 

| Number of trip......-- 9 9 10 10 
| Number of engine...... 147 145 147 145 

Hours ontrip.......... ; 6:10 6:10 7:10 6:10 
| No. of carsin train...... 9 9 12 ¥ 
| Total weight of train, 
| including engine and 
| tender, in tone of 2,000 
} Deedee neces haere 26.98 227.43 222.24 197 .45 
| Pounds coal consumed. 6,458 7,481 7,005 5, 
| Pounds water used..... 38,222 41,096 44,257 35,635 
| Pounds coal to one ton 
i= i Sere 31.20 32.89 31.51 29.88 
| Pounds water evapora- 
| ted to one pound cval, 5.91 5.49 6.31 6.03 
State of weather........; Clear. Clear. Clear. Clear. 
H . i One hour 
| Cause of delay..... ‘snbaen None. None. at Mon-| None. 

terey. 


| 
Results.—Trip No.9 shows compound engine consumed 5.1 
per cent. less coal to one ton of load and evaporated 7.6 per 
| cent. more water to one pound of coal than engine No. 145. 
Trip No. 10 shows compound engine consumed 5.4 per cent. 
more coal to one ton of load and evaporated 4.6 per cent. more 
| water to one pound of coal than engine No. 145. 
| _ Note.--Trip No. 10, engine 145, inspector reports train as pull- 
| ing very light. 


TABLE NO. 6, 
Performance of Engines Nos. 147 and 145. Freight Service 
| Between Monterey and Saltillo. Distance of 67.8 miles. Av- 
erage Grade, 1.75 per cent. 
| PECOS COAL. 








| Number of trip ......... ll ll 12 12 
| Number of engine.. 147 145 147 145 
| Hours on trip ...... .. 6:20 6:19 6:10 


| 

| No. of cars in train...... 1k 9 .:1 
| Totel weight of train, } | 
| | 


es 

| including engine and aa 
| tender, in tons of 2,000 Be 
| Tiesieaes bdaeigoransmen 252.39 | 254.38 226.20 Kr 
| Pounds coal consumed..} 8,131 | 9,244 6,835 ES 
| Pounds water used... 42,532 50,004 38,509 ac 
| Pounds coal to one ton Spa 
_ aes 32.21 36.33 | 30.21 | so 
Pounds water evaporat- 5.23 5.40 5.638 | of 

| ed to one pound coal. : | fe 
| State of weather........ nae. Clear. Clear oe 
la roken © @ 
Cause of felay.......... dr’wbar.| None. | None. y 





| 

| 

| 

| Results.—Trip No. 11 shows compound engine consumed 
| 11.3 per cent. less coal to one ton of load and evaporated 3.1 per 
| cent. less water to one pound of coal than engine No. 45. 

| 


Coal Summgry for 10 Trips made by Engine No. 147, Freight 





Service. 
Total weight of cars and lading in tons............. .. 1,802 19 
Total amount of coal consumed in pounds 53, 161 
Pounds of coal to one ton of load............... sseeeeee 35.04 


For 10 Trips made by Engine No. 145, Freight Service. 


Total weight of cars and lading in tons...... ...... .... 1,751.14 
otal amount of coal consumed in pounds...... .. .... 72,296 
Pounds of coal to one ton of load.......... .......eeeee 41.29 
Indicated saving in favor of compound.... .... ...... 17.83% 
Note.—Compound engine did not do as wel comparatively 
with the Pecos as with the Indian Territory coal. he above 


includes five trips each with Territory and Pecos coal. 


WATER SUMMARY. 


Compound Engine No. 147 with Indian Territory d&: Pecos 
Coal in Freight Service. Ten Trips. 


Total coal consumption in pounds .... ...... e; eeeeles: 74,835 
‘Total amount of water evaporated in pounds ....... 401,853 
Pounds of water evaporated to one pound of coal....... 6.37 


Ten-wheel Engine No. 145 with Indian Territory &: Pecos 
Coal inFreight Service. Ten trips. 


Total coal consumption in pounds................ «sess $2,864 
‘Total amount of water evaporated in pounds............ 435,897 


Pounds of water evaporated to one pound of coal...... 6.02 











der, and no changes were made in the men who run 
them for months previous. 

It is hardly necessary to go into detail as to how the 
tests were conducted; suffice to say that proper facilities 
were at hand to accurately measure and weigh the fuel 
and water. A competent mechanic andengineman ac 
companied the engines on each trip, whose duty it was 
to weigh and measure the fuel and water, weigh each 
car and load and take observations generally. 

The test of engines 147 and 145 in freight service was 
made on a mountain portion of the road between Mon 
terey and Saltillo, a distance of 67.8 miles over almost 
a continuous ascending grade of 1.75 percent. The test 
in passenger service with engines 147 and 133 was made 
on San Luis Division between Saltillo and San Luis 
Potosi, a distance of 242 miles; southward 25 miles of 
which is a continuous 2 per cent. ascending grade and 





about 25 miles of a 1 per cent., the remainder being a 
varying ascending and desceding grade of about 1¢ per 
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cent. Northward we have about 65 miles ofa 1 per 
cent. grade and, minus the down grade as indicated 
above, the grade on balance of the line will not average 
over 4 per cent. THos. MILAN, 
Supt. Motive Power and Machinery. 
TEST OF COAL. 

As it was desired by all concerned to know the value 
of the coal from the mines adjacent to Laredo, termed 
Pecos, as compared with that of the Indian Territory, a 
test of six trips each was made with the compound en- 
gine and simple engine on the Territory and Pecos coal 
with results as shown below. 

The tests would indicate that we have been using 
Pecos coal at a loss, as compared with the Territory 
coal, should we take into account the cost of the addi 
tional boiler and flue repairs the Pecos coal entails, to 
say nothing of the poor service on the road occasioned 
by delays due to insufficient steam, cleaning fires, etc, 

COMPARATIVE TEST. 
Indian Territory & Pecos Coal with Baldwin Compound 
Engine No. 147. Six Trips. 
INDIAN TERRITORY COAL. 


Total weight of cars and lading in tons of 2,000 Ibs...... 1,119.74 
PORMER OT DOR COUORIIEE ances oocccccccistccconscoscacess 32.565 





2 
Pounds of coal to one ton of load 29.08 
PECOS COAL. 
Total weight of cars and lading in tons of 2,000 Ibs...... 1,018.55 
Pounds of Coal COMBUMEE .... 62-5. cccccecesves vesccecceess 42,270 
Pounds of coal to one ton of load....... ...... eeeeee oe 41.49 
COMP4RATIVE VALUE OF COAL DELIVERED AT SALTILLO, 
Indian Territory over Pecos coal in execution _...... 42.6% 
Cost of Indian Territory coal at Laredo, per ton........ $5.60 
Cost of Pecos coal at Laredo, perton.... ............ 3.75 
{mount of Indian Territory coal required at Saltillo 
rn ea TN 1,000 
Amount of Pecos coal required at Saltillo monthly in 
eS RE ae 1,426 
Cost of 1,000 tons of Indian Territory coal at $5.60 per 
BOs iss.cin 059055 00nnb 44a: 248006. esa aaa anes $5.600.00 
Cost of 1,425 tons of Pecos coal at $3.75 per ton.......... 5,347.50 
Cost of hauling 426 tons of Pecos coal from Laredo to 
Saltillo, distance of 236 miles, at one-half cent ton 
GUIDD 5 coc. ctaacaccshaghondackdaiedronasmiviaenitassiews 2.68 
Cost of monthly supply of Pecos coal at Saltillo........ 5,850.18 
Cost of monthly supply of Indian Territory coal at Sal- 
MED ccs: -st neces cae scbndseesnee’ eben eee nuenene haben 5,600.00 
In favor of Indian Territory coal.................. $250.18 


COMPARATIVE TESTS. 
Indian Territory & Pecos Coal With Simple Ten wheel 
Engine No. 145. Six Trips. 
INDIAN TERRITORY COAL. 
Total weight of cars and lading in tons of 2,000 Ibs.... 1,063.74 
REN ir ID NINO i. ona 5 on 6. 0d caaseneweasndinaies# coe 37.981 
Pounds of coal to one ton of load............. =F OnE Ses 35.72 


PECOS COAL, 


Total weight of cars and lading in tons of 2,000 Ibs.... 933.81 
PORMIES OL GORE COROMIRGE 5 6.o.5 oacscicsen anitess+cecesans 44,883 
Pounds of coal to one ton of load ................0. sees 48.01 
COMPARATIVE VALUE OF COAL DELIVERED AT SALTILLO. 
Indian Territory over Peces coal in execution.......... 34.1% 
Cost of Indian Territory coal at Laredo, per ton wwe $5.60 
Cost of Pecos coal at Laredo, per ton................-. 3.75 
{mount of Indian Territory coal required at Saltillo 
rr ee rare 1,000 
{mount of Peacos coal required at Saltillo monthly in 
Bins wns saensnngeas 0aaeescqes 0; eOCORARSEROR SEEN ‘kare 1,344 
Cost of 1,000 tons of Indian Territory coal at $5.60 per 
sions hn0:s40 pt kenaneracxadenseeuen AEE: ES Sit we $5,600.00 
Cost of 1,344 tons of Pecos coal at $3.75 per ton.... 5,040.09 
Cost of hauling 344 tons of Pecos coal from Laredo to 
Saltillo, distance 236 miles at one-half cent ton mile.. 405.92 
Cost of monthly supply of Pecos coal at Saltillo . 5,445.92 
Cost of monthly supply of Indian Territory coal at Sal- 
SE suena ke bat bdhsissdeeeetuceeendteeueeks —<ienEatee 5,600.00 
Se I ik a. ising se Side eadacaecene se $154.08 


The marked difference in the water and coal consump- 
tion of a few of the trips as compared with the tonnage 
can only be accounted for by the difference in the con- 
dition of the cars and running of the trains, and in one 
case a change of enginemen ; firemen were also changed 
several times. It is evident from the tests made on San 
Luis Division that the compound, as itis, is not suitable 
for passenger service, while with slow time on heavy 
grade in freight service economy is indicated. 





A New Shaping Machine. 

We herewith illustrate a new “standard shaper,” 
manufactured by Pedrick & Ayer, of Philadelphia. It 
is a column machine, and planes 12 in. in width by 30 
in. in length. It has an adjusting table 141¢ in. long and 
i4‘¢ in. wide, and an aux'liary table, 11 in. long, to bolt 
to same when a longer one is desired. This smaller 
table, when taken off, leaves an angle plate to bolt long 
pieces against the table proper. The table is raised and 
lowered by crank and screw, with gibs that keep it toa 
true movement in its vertical travel. The tool slide has 
a down hand-feed movement of 6 in. and a power cross 
feed; it is on a swivel base, sc that angle work can be 
planed. The machine is driven by 12-in. pulleys and has 
a 2-in. double thread screw to give the desired cutting 
speed, with a quick return, two and a half times as fast 
as cutting speed. It has a locking device for holding the 
tool slide solid while sliding down or doing‘angular work. 
On the sliding head, in front of the operator, is a light 
cast-iron cover that forms a tool shelf for keeping the 
cutting tools: on the square tables there is another 
shelf for wrenches, oil can, waste, etc., both being con- 
venient and useful. 
The tool cuts at the same speed whether on long or 
short work; there is no varying of speed at all points of 
travel as is the case with crank movements, and the 
screw gives the tool a regular smooth cutting speed, 
producing the best surface on all metals. Water-cuts 
on iron or steel can be taken, and as good results ob- 
tained as when water turning is done ona lathe. The 





chine to work up toaclose line either way. All bear- 
ings are self-oiling and are bushed with bronze; the loose 
pulleys are self-oiling with bronze bushings. The tool is of 
high grade and is intended to take the place of a 25 to 
30-in. shaper of old style. 


Train Accidents in the United States in October. 


COLLISIONS. 
REAR. 


6th, on Norfolk & Western, near Cerede, W. Va., a 
passenger train ran over a misplaced switch and collided 
with some flat cars, 4 of which and the engine were 
wrecked. Fireman killed and 2 passengers injured. 

7th, on Texas & Pacific, at Mineola, Tex,, the caboose 
of a_ switching freight train was struck by another 
freight, doing some damage and killing a tramp. 

10th, on New York Central & Hudson River, near 
Hyde Park, N. Y., a freight train broke in two and the 
rear portion was run into by a following freight. The 
engine was badly damaged, several cars were thrown 
into the Hudson River and the caboose and one car were 
burned. Engineer and 2 brakeman killed and fireman 
badly injured. 

13th, on Richmond & Danville, near Rapidan, Va., a 
freight train broke in two and the rear section ran into 
the forward one, wrecking a number of cars and injur- 
ing a brakeman. 

14th, on Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, at 











New Staxdard Shaper. 


White Sulphur Station, O., a westbound passenger train 
struck the rear of a freight train going upon a side track, 
disabling the engine and wrecking 5 freight cars. En- 
gineer slightly injured. 

14th, on Great Northern, at Anoka, Minn., a freight 
train standing in the yard was run into by a following 
freight, wosckinn a locomotive and 15 cars and slightly 
injuring two trainmen and aman in the caboose. It is 
said that the crew of the standing train had left it to go 
for refreshments. 

15th, on Central of New Jersey, near Hopes, Pa., a 
freight train which had come to a standstill was run 
into by a following freight. Engine, caboose, half a 
dozen box cars and 10 coal cars wrecked. The wreck 
took fire from the firebox of the engine. 

18th, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Chicago Junction, O., 
a passenger train was run into at the rear by a freight 
train, damaging the rear coach and derailing several 
freight cars. Conductor and one passenger injured. 

19th, on Birmingham Mineral, at McAdorys Switch, 
Ala.. a freight train ran into the rear of another freight, 
damaging engine, caboose and 3 cars and injuring 3 
trainmen. f 

20th, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Coon Sid. 
ing, la., a passenger train ran over a misplaced switch 
and into the rear of a freight train standing on aside 
track, damaging the locomotive and caboose. Express 
messenger and a drover riding in the caboose were in- 
jured. 
, 21st, on Central of New Jersey, near Bound Brook, N. 
J., a long coal train broke in two and the detached sec 
tion afterwards collided with great force, wrecking about 
40 cars. Several trainmen slightly injured. 

2lst, night, on New York Central & Hudson River, at 
Tribes Hill, N. Y.,a freight train ran into the rear of 
another freight which had stopped on a curve, wrecking 
engine, caboose and several cars. The wreckage caught 
fire a the caboose stove and was burned up. Fireman 
injured. 

22d, on McKeesport & Youghiogheny, at Round Bot- 
tom, Pa., a freight train ran into the rear of a preceding 
freight, doing considerable damage and killing an en- 
gineer and a brakeman. 

22d,on Union Pacific, near Falls Leaf, Kan., a 
twoand the detached sections collided, wrecking 12 
cars. A brakeman was injured. ; 





stroke of machine can be altered and readily adjusted 
while running, and it will take cut and reverse in 14 
in, The belts run at high speed with positive cams 


a freight train ran into the rear of another freight, do- 
‘ing slight damage. The caboose was set afire by the 
overturning of the stove but the flames were promptly 
extinguished, Engineer seriously injured. 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific freight train broke in: 


23d, on Western Maryland, near Owing’s Mills, Md.,° 
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23d, on Pennsylvania, near Cresson, Pa., a freight train 
ran into the rear of another freight: wrecking an engine 
and 15 cars. Fire broke out and a number of cars 
were destroyed. One trainman injured. 

26th, 9:30 p. m., on Minneapolis, St. Paul & ‘Sault Ste. 
Marie. at Thorson, Minn., a way freight standing at the 
station was run into at the rear by an extra freight, 
completely wrecking the caboose. Six passengers in the 
caboose were killed and 3 injured. The extra was run- 
ning at high speed contrary to orders. 

26th, on Pennsylvania road, at Iselin, N. J., an east- 
bound freight train moving about 6 miles an hour was 
run into by a following freight running about 8 miles an 
hour. One car was thrown over upon the adjoinin 
track and a westbound train struck it, but was not seri- 
ously damaged. The foremost train had slackened so 
that the engineer could go into the office to inquire about 
a doubtful signal which he had just passed. One train- 
man injured. 

29th, 5 a. m., on Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific, near the north end of the bridge over the Ohio, 
at Cincinnati, a switching engine ran into 3 freight cars 
standing on the main track, badly damaging the cars 
and engine, and injuring a brakeman, 

29th, on Central of New Jersey. near Plainfield, N. J., 
a freight train broke in two, and the parts afterward 
ran together, making a bad wreck. A brakeman was 
fatally injured. 

31st, on Illinois Central, at Dongola, IIl., afreight train 
ran overa misplaced switch and into the rear of another 
freight standing on the side track, wrecking a caboose 
and badly injuring the conductor, who had been taken 


‘11, and was lying in the caboose. 


And 42 others on 30 roads, involv- 
ing 4 passenger and 69 other 
trains. 

BUTTING. 

Ist, on Savannah, Americus & 
Montgomery. near Abbeville, Ga., 
butting collision between two 
freight trains, damaging both en- 
zines. Two passengers in one of 
the cabooses were slightly injured. 

Ist, night, on Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh, at Kensington Tower, O., 
as a west bound freight was 
approaching a siding upon which 
an east bound freight was stand- 
ing, a telegraph operator threw a 
switch by mistake, causing a col 
lision in which both engines and 
7 cars were wrecked, A trainman 
was killed, 

2d. on Pennsylvania, at Tom 
bicken, Pa., collision between two 
passenger trains at a meeting 
point,disabling the engines. Three 
trainmen and one passenger injur- 
ed. One of the trains approached 
the station uncontrolled. 

3d, on Lonisville & Nashville, 
near Swift Creek, Ala., butting 
collision between a mixed train 
and a freight, injuring a fireman. 

5th, on Northern Pacific, in a 
tunnel near Easton, Wash., but- 
ting collision between two freights 
due apparently to an operator's 
mistake. Four engives were badly 
wrecked and a tramp was killed. 

th, St Louis, Arkansas & Texas, 
at Kingsland, Ark., butting colli- 
sion between a passenger train 
and a freight train, wrecking both 
locomotives and killing the freight 
engineer and a brakeman. 

llth, on Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, near Thomaston Colliery, Pa., 
butting collision between two 
freight trains caused by the man 
in the signal tower confusing sig- 
nals, piling up 3engines and about 
30 cars in a pretty bad wreck. 
One trainmapn killed and 3injured. 

15th, on New York, Lake Erie & 
Western, at Weehawken, N. J., butting collision between 
a freight train entering the yards and acoal tiain, damag- 
ing both engines and a number of cars. An engineer 
and a tireman were slightly scalded by escaping steam. 

16th, on Illinois Central, near Ullin, Ill, butting col- 
lision between two freights, making a pretty bad 
wreck. Fireman injured by jumping. The crew of the 
southbound freight, which had orders to meet a north- 
bound passenger train and a freight train at Ullin, ap- 
parently forgot about the freight. : é - 

16th, at 6:30 a. m., on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis, at Mingo Junction, O., butting collision be- 
tween an eastbound express train and a freight train on 
a gauntlet track, wrecking the forward portion of both 
trains. A brakeman and an express messenger were 
killed and 3 wvpostal clerks and a_ baggageman 
were injured. The wreck of the baggage and 
postal cars took fire and was burned up. The 
gauntlet or interlaced track is about 1,800 ft. long 
and the switch is at the west end. The block signal is 
at the tower located at the west end and is interlocked 
with the switchesand with arailcireuit which holds it at 
danger while a train is on either track in any part of the 
gauntlet. The operator went to sleep leaving the signal 
right for westbound trains, The eastbound engineer 
failed to observe either of the two signals set against 
him. There was a dense fog at the time. . 

19th, on Wabash road, near Versailles, Ill., butting 
collision on a curve between a passenger train and a 
freight train, making a pretty bad wreck. Both engi- 
neers were badly hurt. The freight was running against 
orders. 

21st, on Lilinois Central, at Bardwell Hill, Tenn., but- 
ting collision between two freight trains, wrecking the 
forward ends of both. The wreck was fired by the ex- 
plosion of an oil car and3 cars were destroyed. One of 
the engineers was badly injured. Fire was also commu- 
nicated to adjacent woods and many acres of timber 
land were burned over. ; : 

2ist,on Wabash road, near Forest Hill, Ill., butting 
collision between a passenger train and a work train, 
wrecking both locomotives. Two passengers were seri- 
ously injured. : 

22d, night, on Chicago & Northwestern, near Lake 
City, Ia., butting collision between two freights on a 
curve, making a very bad wreck. Two trainmen killed 
and 3injured, two of them fatallv. 

22d, 3 a. m., on Pennsylvania road, at Mont Clare, Pa.. 
butting collision between freight trains, wrecking 
two engines and derailing 17 cars. A brakeman and a 
fireman were injured. e collision was due to a mis- 
placed switch at the end of double track, The switches 
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‘ ision (the Schuykill) are provided with distant | the track and several cars were derailed and thrown 
uaatn baste aes one of the. signals had become | down a bank. The superintendent of the —- jump. 
extinguished and the switch tender was using a hatd|ing from the passenger car was caught in the pha 
signal. and crushed to death. Several passengers were injured. 

22d.on Kansas City, St. Joseph and Council Bluffs, | It by ~— —_ oe was running slowly and was de- 
’s Station, Mo., butting collision between a | railed by a siivere il. ; : 
moe be cos Se se a freight roe wrecking both en- | And 14 others on 138 roads, involving 2 passenger and 
gines. Engineer and two other trainmen injured. It | 12 other trains. 
appears a the ne — had — © —— 4 
freight at Murray's. A freight train was standing on a | eee 8 7 pe Me ts 
siding when the ban train arrived, and the engi- ; 4 ee Y poy Central & gk pny wor ben § 
neer, supposing it to be the train he had orders to meet, | — N. 1s, a of a ee 4 —_ bag ic a eniend 
did not stop. owroken truck, a number of passengers bein “ . 
23d, on Chicago & Northwestern, near Dayton, la., | At the same time the engine blew = a ges er a . 
butting collision between two freights, due to a dis | 8th, on New York, Lake Erie & Wore. — idge- 
patcher’s mistake, making a bad wreck, in which 2| Wood, N. J., as a passenger — — v7 one 
trainmen were killed and 2 injured. and one coach containing employés, and a freigh! train 
24th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Avon, | Were passing each other, a car of the freight train was 
N. Y., a passenger train struck a misplaced switch and | derailed by a broken wheel and thrown in front = — 
ran into the head of a freight train standing on a siding, | other train, wrecking — pry and a at meies 
badly damaging both locomotives and wrecking ae eg Re Fireman killed and engineer and brake- 
rr tr yada ae eee ae, 5's 27th, on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, near Joliet, 
26th, 7 p. ' on Union Pacitic, near Millard, Neb., but- Ill., a freight train was derailed by a broken trutk, 
ting collision between eastbound passenger train No, 44| Wrecking 8 or 10 —. — ——_ pone veer 
and an empty engine running west, making a bad And 12 others on 12 roads, involving | passenger an 
wreck. The engineer of the empty engine was killed other trains. 
and the other engineer and a fireman injured. 
27th, on Farmville & Powhatan road, near Powhatan | : ay: dna se ; 
Courthouse, Va., butting collision between a passenger) — ist, on Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, at 
train and a mixed train, wrecking both engines and in- | Carrollton, O., a work train moving backward ran over 
juring 4 trainmen. a hand car, upsetting the caboose and wrecking it and 
29th, on Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, | several cars. Conductor killed and 7employés injured. 
near Tramway, Wis., butting coliision between a passen-| 15th, on Chicago & Eastern Illinois, at Crete, Ill., a pas- 
ger train anda freight train, wrecking the engines and | Senger train ran over a misplaced switch and crashed 
several cars loaded with cattle and badly damaging 3| into a roundhouse, a portion of which fell upon and 
baggage cars. A brakeman and a drover were injured. | crushed the cab of thelocomotive. The engineer and 3 
It is said that the passenger train disregarded orders. newspaper reporters riding on the engine were killed 
31st, on Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, at Bosley | and the fireman slightly injured. ; 
Springs, Tenn., butting collision between freight trains| 21st, on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, near Mon- 
58 and 63, badly damaging the engines and 7 freight | mouth, Ill., a passenger train ran upon a switch which 
cars. Two empioyés were injured. It is said that the | was not completely fastened, and which t is claimed 
men in charge of train 58 forgot about the meeting point | had heen tampered with; the engine and forward cars 
of the other train. ran upon the siding and the remainder of the train kept 
And 10 others on 9 roads, involving 2 passenger and 18 | the main track, all but the rear sleeping car being over- 
other trains. turned and —_ wrecked. bape Poe agen Ba treme 1 
: ye a8 sca engineer and 2 passengers (one of them on the platform 
Shee Se ee apne pgibale: ; bm killed ; pod the fireman and 19 passengers were in- 
Ist, night, at the junction near Alliance, O., a Cleve-| jnred, some of them seriously. 
land & Pittsburgh switching freight collided with an|* 934 on Bast Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, near Lo- 
Erie, Alliance & Southern engine, which was overturned diga, Ala.. the engine and several cars of a freight. train 
and badly damaged. Engineer and fireman severely in-| were derailed and ditched by a misplaced switch. En- 
jured, 3 gineer and fireman injured by jumping. 
2d, on New York & New England, at Bristol, Conn., a|~ And 7 others on 7 roads, involving 1 passenger and 6 
passenger train collided with a freight train which was | other trains. 
occupying the main poe = peenenant train’s time, 
ing s , yinjuringa baggage mas- 
— ae ee ee “e _l2th, night, on Atlantic & Pacific, near NavajoSprings, 
2d, at a crossing in Chicago, [l., owing to careless sig- N. M., a freight train ran over a cow and the engine and 
naling, an Illinois Central passenger train was run into | 3 cars were derailed and ditched. Engineer and fireman 
by a Lake Shore & Michigan Southern freight, wrecking injured. : oe a : 
the freight engine and one car and overturning a mail| 12th, on Central Pacitic, near Colfax, Cal., a passenger 
car and injuring a trainman. The engineer of the pas- | train was derailed at a point where rail fastenings had 
senger train succeeded in detaching his locomotive and | been maliciously removed. A sleeping car was thrown 
getting out of the way. down an embankment severely injuring a porter and 3 
8d, on Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, near Dayton, , passengers, ; , : 
9., asouthbound passenger train collided with an en-| 14th, on Boston & Maine, at East Cainbridge, Mass.. 3 
gine, which was derailed and thrown to one side, but | cars of a freight train were derailed by running over a 
not sufficiently to clear the cars, the sides of all of which | brakeman who had fallen between the cars. The mau 
were badly scraped. was killed. : 
5th, on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, near Leaven-| _ 15th, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, a‘. Meri- 
worth, Kan., collision between passenger trains, due to | den, Conn., 2 cars of a freight train were derailed by run- 
a mistake in signaling, damaging both engines and sev- | ning over a man who slipped and fell under the cars in 
eral cars. Two passengers injured. attempting to board the train. é ; 
12th, near Sha opee, Minn., collision between Minne-, _ 22d,on New York Central & Hudson River, near Frank- 
apolis & St. Louis and Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & | fort, N. Y.,an eastbound freight train ran into some 
Omaha freight trains, smashing both engines and killing | Wreckage which had been thrown in front of it by a de 
a fireman. railed freight on the adjoining track, derailing and 
15th, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Bellefonte, Pa., | damaging the engine and forward cars. 
collision between passenger trains, doing some damage| And 3 others on 3 roads, involving 1 passenger and 2 
and slightly injurmg a number of passengers. | other trains. 
29th, on Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, at Boyer's 
Junction, O., an officers’ inspection train was backed 
into the rear of a ireight train, wrecking the car and in 
juring several officers. 
29th, at Taopi, Minn., a Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas 
City passenger train which bad just started from the 
station was struck at the crossing of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul by a freight train of the latter road. 
The passenger was mov’ng about 8 miles an hour and 
the freight about 15 miles an hour. The engines and 
baggage car were badly damaged, a tramp was killed 
oul 2 firemen and an engineer injured. 
And 16 others on 15 roads, involving 5 passenger and 24 
other trains, 


DEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT, 


NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING, 





UNFORESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS. 








ry 


UNEXPLAINED. 


doth, bu San Antonio & Aransas Pass, near Sbellbauk 


passengers slightly injured 
10th, on Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
| near Martinsville, Ind., the forward cars of a passenger 
train were derailed, injuring several trainmen. 
| 13th, on Denver & Rio Grande, at Diamond Creek, 
Utah, a car of a freight train loaded with stone was de- 
railed at a curve and overturned, killing a brakeman. 
14th, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Hicksville, O., east- 
bound passenger train No 8 derailed while running at 
high speed, the passenger cars being thrown over an 
embankment. Two passengers were killed and 5 were 
DERAILMENTS. injured. The Vice-President of the road, Thomas M. 
DEFECTS OF ROAD. ae whe = his se gg ney a the yeat = = 
. ‘ : = SS ae ? rain, was slightly injured. e officers of the road, who 
_lsth, <a rk sayrenae aang aera ong —_ we. - Loar searched for the cause of the derailment, say that the 
Senger jrain was thrown from the track by the spread | track was in perfect line and surface, well ballasted and 
ing of the rails, injuring an express messenger and 1 pas properly gauged, and that no defect was found in the 
senger. “ . : f engine 
24th, on Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, near oy : eee i 7 . 
Pearson Creek, Mo., several cars of a freight train were See, Pre oo . ea A ‘oe a. 
derailed by a broken rail and ran upon a bridge, knock: | piled and overturned in the ditch. Two employés were 
ing it down and wrecking 15 cars, mostly empty. A) vijjed and the engineer and two other employés seri- 
— Ss — a al ously injured 
24th, on Central of Georgia, near Goodwater, Ala., a} ~°5)2 ps % : ; ’ 4 
coal train ran upon a burning!trestle and 11 cars and the in Cian aes aa eae Romiak ena secee 
caboose broke through, falling about 50 ft. The wreck and the forward portion badly damaged. Engineer and 
took fire and the conductor and 1 brakeman were killed fireman killed and two postal levies adly in Seed 
and their bodies burned up. The engineer was severely %#th. on Houston Rast & West Texas Road” at Colmes- 
burned in trying to rescue the trainmen. 4 neil, Tex., engine and two cars ofa freight train were 
26th, on Atlantic & Pacific, at Pineveta, Ariz., a pas availed and conductor tadiy damaced 
senger train running at 40 miles an hour was deraileu | ~ 2th. on Atchison Feoeka & Sante Fé. near Kenneys- 
by a broken rail, 2 passenger and 2 baggage cars being ville Tex. freight train No. 88 derailed. making a haa 
poten pm and thrown down a bank. —— passen- | wreck tet, Pecan tp Sd , 
gers and an express messenger were injured. And 9% 5 S Cediteton a 
26th, on Birmingham & Atlantic, near Ragan, Ala., a | Pp abagh ang on 24 roads, involving 6 passenger and 
passenger train consisting of 1 carload of cotton and 2|~ ene ene ee nena 
passenger cars, ran upona burning trestle and the whole | OTHER ACCIDENTS. 
train except the engine was overturned. The trestle} 10th, on Houston & Texas Central, near Bryan, Tex., a 
was only 4 ft. high, but the wreck took fire and was | car of a freight train loaded with cotton took fire and 
totally destroyed. The passengers all got out unharmed | seven cars, together with a bridge on which the train 
most of them climbing through the windows. The en | was stopped for the purpose of fighting the fire with 
gineer and conductor were somewhat injured. The | water from the stream below, were burned up. 
trestle had been set afire by atramp, apparently through | 12th, on Ceatral of New Jersey, near Bound Brook, 
carelessness, It is believed to have been burning only 10| N. J., the engine 6f & westbound passenger train was 
minutes when the train came upon it. damaged by striking a wagon lvad of lumber which had 
29th, on Central of Georgia, near Summerfield, Ga., | got stuck on a crossing and had been abandoned by the 
passenger train No. 2 was derailed, several pacmnans driver, who succeeded in saving his horses. 
cars being overturned. They contained a large number A Philadelphia & Reading express train running paral- 
of passengers, but only 13 were injured. Itis said that] lel tothe one mentioned in the preceding paragraph also 
there was a broken rail which the train had been or-| struck the same obstruction and was disabled so that 
dered to look out for. It > nes that the speed hac | another engine had to be procured. Both trains had 
heen redyced, but not oom " ’ been brought partially under control before striking the 
39th, on Ultima Thule, Arkadelphia & Mississippi, near | wagon. . 
Daleville, Ark., the caboose, in a mixed train, jumped isch, on Allegheny Valley road, near Kittanning, Pa.,, 








a passenger train struck a threshing machine which had 

ot stuck on a crossing and which had been abandoned 
by the driver. The locomotive was considerably 
damaged and the engineer was injured by jumping. 

19th, on Philadelphia & Reading, near St. Clair, Pa., 
the engine of a freight train was badly wrecked by the 
explosion of its boiler, killing 3 trainmen and fatally in- 
juring another. It is said that the engine had just left 
the shops. a 

21st, on St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, near 
Moark, Ark., the engine of a moving freight train ex- 
ploded its boiler, and was completely wrecked, and about 
a dozen cars piled ontop of it. Fireman and brakeman 
killed, and engineer slightly injured. 

And 7 others on 6 roads, involving 2 passenger and 5 
other trains. 

A summary will be fotind in another column. 


Paints—Their Gomposition and Purity.’ 


As showing the inatvisability of using inferior quali- 
ties of paint the following illustration gives in a concise 
manner the reasons for improvement in this department 
of ¢ar manufacture, especially when one considers that 
one of the main objects of paint is the preservation of 
the material over which it is spread. 

Suppose a small depot along the line requires 20 galls. 
of paint. {f the material selected for this work was 
cheap, 75 cents per gallon, the cost wouid be $15; cost of 
application, $25, making a total cost of $40. Such a paint 
would last at most two years, or a cost of $20 per year 
for this station. 

Now suppose the material selected for this station was 
the best paint. Twenty gallons would cost, at $1.50 per 
galion, $30; the cost of application the same as that of the 
cheap material, $25, making a total cost for the best 
paint of $55. Suppose it lasts but three years, we would 
have a cost of $18.33 per annum for good paint and $20 
per annum for cheap paint. 

Vhat, therefore, becomes the main safeguard for that 
all important quality, durability? The use of that 
which thus far has proved most effective against the 
elements—pure linseed oi]. Thatis the life of a paint 
and cannot be supplanted by fish oil, rosin oil, emulsions. 
soap mixtures and the like. 

At this stage the question as to the advisability of the 
use of ready mixed paints may be out of place, but the 
paints are worthy of a passing notice. 

Very often painters encounter streaked jobs, not to 
speak of the many otherills. This in many cases is due 
to the fact that without the proper facilities, even with 
the utmost care exercised, the coloring pigment is not 
sufficiently or properly incorporated with the base. This 
most desirable feature is and can only be obtained by 
proper and specially constructed machinery. 

As to coach colors, or more properly passenger car 
body or truck colors, more than the ordinary care in se- 
lection must be exercised, for if the vehicle employed in 

hem is defective even tothe smallest degree all that 

overs these colors, such as rubbing and finishing var- 

i-hes, is lost, and these are but small items compared 
with the heavy cost of experimenting, applying labor, 
}ete. How much more will acar cost finixhed with the 
| best make over one done with the cheapest material. ts 
a consumer warranted, for the sake of a few pennies, in 
curring the above mentioned heavy costs? 

The next important feature ina paint or color is its 
beauty—its brilliancy; the next vital point is strength 
or covering capacity. 

Many manufacturers place their entire force on the 
strength of their products, but either evade or lose sight 
of the fact that brillianey of color or the productions of 
fine, soft, true tints is what the consumer wants. To 
use a strikingly forcible illustration, test, for instance, 
the Prussian blues. Some with white will produce a rich 
sky-blue tint, while others will show a decided dull blue 
or gray lampblack ettect. The latter article will unques- 
tionably stain more white. 





Tex., 4 cars of a freight train were derailed and several 


Another important feature in paint is physical, 7. e., 
| the consistency. A color that is ground stiff and in 
| paste form is cheaper than the semi-liquid. The best 
way to understand this is by calculation. 

Say a pound of car body color in good paste form costs 
| 25 cents; compare this with an article that is semi 
liquid and costs but 22 cents. To theformer you can add 
i lb. turpentine at a cost of 144 cents,and make an arti- 
cle identical in consistency with the semi-liquid, and 
have 1 Ibs. of paint at 264 cents, or 21} cents per Ib., or 
a saving of ;{; cents per Ib. 

Does this not establish the fact then that that mater- 
ial, so ground, that will permit the introduction of tur- 
pentine, when the color is in the hand of the master 
painter, is a superior, more desirable article than that 
whose consistency, in semi-liquid, deprives the color of 
this necessary feature? You pay for turpentine in a 
semi-liquid color, and are compelled to work the color 
over after all, when in a pound of car body co'or in good 
paste form you introduce the turpentine as the color may 
require, thereby reducing the cost, as your color in- 
creases in quantity. 

As the last but not least of all the durable features in 
paint appears “fineness of grinding.” The advantages 
and economy of correctly ground paint are so striking 
that little need be said. We all Leow that a weaker 
pigment finely divided or ground is rendered as eftective 
in covering capacity as a coarse ground urticle. 








Another Railroad Office Building in Chicago. 





There is to be another railroad office building in Chica- 
ga. It is known as the Monadnock, and is directly op- 
posite the Post-Office near the Grand Pacific Hotel on 
the corner of Dearborn and Jackson streets. Four large 
railroad companies have already seeured a large propor- 
tion of the space. These roads are the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe; Michigan Central, Chicago & Alton, and the 
Chicago Terminal Elevated railroids. Since it has be- 
come generally known that these railroads are to move 
into this building, there is, as might be supposed, a rush 
of manufacturers dealing in railroad supplies to obtain 
offices there. There isa roticsable tendency in Chicago 
toward consolidation of allied interests in the matter of 
office buildings; for instance, the architects, contractors, 
and lumber men endeavor to get as close together as 
possible; and so it is with civil engineers, bridge builders, 
and contractors doing railroad work. The railroad cen- 
tre is in and about the location of the Grand Pacific, and 
the Monadnock lies within that district. A description 


*Extracts from a Paper read be ore the Northwest Railroad 
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of this building was givenin the Raitroad Gazette Oct. 
30. It is 200 ft. long by 70 ft. wide. It is fire proof, 
of modern construction, with self sustaining exterior 
walls, The halls are finished in marble and glass with 
mosaic floors. All of the hardware on the lower floors, 
staircases and elevators, is made of aluminum. This 
building differs from most other office buildings in Chica- 
go in havitig light on all sides, and has not an interior 
court. Asa railroad centre, this building will soon be 
as well known as the *‘ Rookery.” There are eight eleva: 
tors, patt of which run through, without stopping, to 
the upper floors. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Wotld’s Fair Notes, 


The domes of the Administration Building will be 
covered with aluminuin bronze. 


The contract for the Illinois state building has been 
let to William Harley & Son, for $195,800. 

There will be about 29 acres of glass skvlights in the 12 
principal buildings of the Exposition. The glass will be 
of uniform thickness ;,ths of an inch, and will make 
about 120 carloads for the 12 buildings. 

The subject of water transportation between the down 
town district and the Fair grounds is being brought for- 
ward in such a light that there is little doubt but that 
the facilities for this traffic will be of such ample nature 
as to solve in a large measure the perplexing problem. 

The lowest bid for the iron work for the administra- 
tion building was submitted by the Edgemoor Bridge 
Works, of Wilmington, Del. The price is 4.29c. per 
pound for 10,000,000 Ibs., making a total of $429,0U0. 
There will be more iron work in this building than in 
any other on the grounds. 

The Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building requires 
more than 200 car loads of lumber or 3,000,000 ft. for its 
flooring alone, and five car loads of nails to fasten it 
down. Three electric saws are kept ruuning night and 
day sawing and sizing the flooring. Twenty buiidings 
of the size of the Auditorium, or 1,000 houses 25 x 50, 
could stand on this mammoth floor. 

Mr. R. J. Gross, of the Brooks Locomotive Works, has 


ae: returned fromatrip through England and Seot- 
and, during which he visited the leading locomotive 
and railroad works. Mr. Gross was commissioned by 
the Department of Transportation Exhibits to secure in- 
formation for the department. The London & North- 
western wiil make a large exhibit of locomotives and 
cars, 


In reply to ere inquiries from intending German 
exhibitors, Solicitor-General Butterworth has given the 
assurance that there will be no infringement upon their 
rights as inventors, and that the statutes of the United 
States for the protection of patents are much more favor- 
able than the laws of any foreign country on the same 
subject, and that so far as inventions are concerned, 
foreign exhibitors will be on equal footing with Amer- 
icans. 

It is now apparent that the Illinois Central will no 
longer have a monopoly of the passenger traffic between 
the city and the World's Fair grounds. After several 
months of negotiation the right of way has been gained 
between Seventy-fifth and Sixty-seventh streets for four 
tracks. The roads which may enter on these tracks are 
the Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania, Lake Shore, Peck 
Island, Nickel Plate, Chicago & Grand Trunk, Santa Fe 
and fothers. One of the conditions under which these 
tracks are located is that they shall all be removed by 
August 1, 1894, 

Medusaline, a new composition designed as a substi 
tute for brick and building stone, has been adopted for 
the sidewalks and driveways in the Exposition grounds, 
The Committee on Grounds and Buildings granted the 
contract to the Medusaline Mfg. Co., of Chicago. for 
constructing 450.000 sq. ft. of sidewalks and driveways. 


l'be price is 64g cents per sq. ft. Tne concrete composi | 


tion to be used by the contractors is said to be as hard 
as perfect stone, and it is now thought probable that it 
will be used instead of staff for the exterior ornamenta- 
tion of the Fine Arts Palace and several other buildings. 


Traffic Manager Jaycox recently visited the Exposi- 
tion grounds in company with a number of steamboat 
men for the purpose of examining the great pier so as 
to determine what facilities it affords for landing passen- 
gers from tbe steamboat fleet running between the city 
and Jackson Park. Those present agreed that the break- 
water and pier now in piace would be inadequate for 
the landing of passengers in any great number. They 
will probably be changed so as to allow more room be- 
tween the outer breakwater and the pier, that steamers 
from the city can bead in from the south, unload and 
return porth without backing or turning, thus saving 
much time. 


The South Park Commissioners have taken steps to 
have Drexel, Grand and Oakwood boulevards, leading 
to the Exposition grounds, brilliantly lighted with elec- 
tricity. n electric plant, costing $75,000 to $100,000, 
and equal to supplying 300 arc lights, will be established. 
The Exposition authorities will illuminate with electric- 
ity the entire Exnosition grounds, including Midway 
Plaisance. More than three times as much power will 
be required torun the dynamos as was used in all the 
departments of the Philadelphia Centennial show. Al- 
though the estimates have not been finished, the engi- 
neers have already provided for 20,000 arc lamps and 
fully 102,000 incandescent lamps. ‘Twelve thousand of 
the latter will be used in the Fine Art Galleries alone. 


_ Work has been recommenced on the electric building. 
rhe floor of this building was completed several weeks 
ago, but further wor): was delayed while the plans were 
revised by Supervisi.g Architect Burnham. The form 
of the towers has been changed, and the proposed 
wooden trusses has been replaced with iron. The 
greater part of the material is on the ground, and the 
building wili be rapidly pushed Sapenal o completion. 
There are about 150 men now employed upon the buiid- 
ing. The carpenters are still at work on the transpor- 
tation building, and a large amount of the iron work 
for the 250-ft. dome is on the site. ‘Two of the 60 ft. iron 
portals for the eizht entrances to the building are in 
place and the columns for the other six are up. Iron 
work for all of the 56 trusses for the gallery roof of this 
building has been delivered and several tresses are in 
position. Material for the metal work of the dome of 
the administration building is.on the ground and a der- 
rick stands ready to hoist itinto place. The herticul 
tural buijding is still waiting for iron work. The salt 
water reservoir for the fisheries building is being built. 





| construc: 


Bonds Listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The Governing Committee of the Stock Exchange has 
listed for dealings the following securities : 

Minnesota Iron Co.—An additional issue of $2,500,000 
capital stock, making the total amount listed $16,500,000. 
The new issue is for payment for —— recently ac- 
quired. The authorized capital of the company is $20,- 

0,000. 

Atlantic & Pacific.—Additional $1,117,000 guaranteed 
a ee cent. bonds, making the amount listed $18,- 

, . 


Oregon & California.—Additional $390,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, issued on new construction. The amount 
listed is now $17,045,000. 

Nashville, Florence & Sheffield.—Additional $176,000 
first mortgage bonds, guaranteed by the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. This issue isto bring the total to 
the allowed rate of $20,000 a mile. The amount listed is 
how $2,096,000, 

Chicago. Rock Island & Pacific_—Additional $1,470,- 
000 extension and collateral trust bonds, issued for new 
construction of about 984 miles in the Jndian Territory. 
Also a new issue of $2,000,000 five per cent. 30-year de- 
benture bonds, dated Sept. 1. The bonds are issued in 

ayment for terminals and for betterments. The author- 
ized issue is $10,000,000. 

Rome; Watertown & Ogdensburg.— Additional $2,021,- 
000 consolidated five per cent. bonds, issued to retire 
prior bonds, making amount listed $9,081,000. 


Chicago Elevated Railroads. 


The Lake Street Elevated road in Chicago applied for 
and received from the City Council a rebate of the $100,- 
u00 deposited with the City of Chicago to secure a com- 
pliance with the conditions of the franchise granted to 
the road. They hope on receipt of this money to extend 
the line a short distance and commence operations. 


Fall ot a Bridge. 


The west span of the Great Northern Railroad bridge 
over the North Fork of the Columbia River, six miles 
from Columbia Falls, Mont., fell on Saturday last, car- 
rying with it nine men, three of whom were killed. Four 
others will doubtless die. The bridge was in course of 
’ aud nearly completed. The span was 60 ft. 
long, and the men fell a distance of 84 ft. The accident 
will delay the extension of the Great Northern about 
two weeks. 


Railroads at the Columbian World’s Fair. 


The Chief of the Department of Transportation Exhib- 
its reports that a great interest is shown among railroad 
managers, and that there is every prospest of a magnifi- 
cent display of all objects which will illustrate the 
the growth and a of the science of transpor- 
tation. He says that the London & Northwestern Rail- 
way of England has decided to make an exhibit of its 
track, tools, appliances, equipment, etc. The chief of 
this department invites correspondence with railroad 
men and manufacturers, and is especially desirous of 
obtaining information regarding relics of the early days 
of railroads in this country. 


Eight Passengers Killed at Toledo. 


On the evening of Nov. 28, about 5 o’clock, the east- 
bound * Boston special” express of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern was run into from bebind at the tun- 
nel under the Miami Canal, about a mile west of Toledo, 
by a Flint & Pere Marquette passenger train, wrecking 
the rear car and killing eight passengers. About 20 
others were badly injured. Many of the injuries were 
from scalding, the whistle of the locomotive having been 
broken off in the collision. The trains of the Flint & 
Pere Marquette use the Lake Shore tracks for about 
two miles coming inte Toledo, and it appears that the 
Boston express generally comes in behind the train 
which ran into it. On this occasion it was stopped by a 





freight train just east of the tunnel. It appears that 
| the line from the junction to the Toledo station, about 
| two miles, is practically all in the yard, and that there- 
fore the time interval is not rigidly maintained. The 
;rear brakeman of the Lake Shore train, whose car 
| stopped a very short distance east of the tunnel (which 
is 75 ft. long), did not dare go into the tunnel because it 
was filled with smoke and he heard the F. & P. M. train 
‘coming. The runner of the latter claims to have seen 
nothing of the preceding train before he reached the 
tunnel. This, if he kept a good lookout, would indicate 
that the foremost train had been stopped some time, 
but on the other hand, the brakeman’s story about the 
smoke would indicate that the time was short. The cars 
of the Lake Shore train all had Wagner vestibules ex- 
cept the last one, and the casualties were all in this rear 
car. 





The ** Zone’? Tariff in Massachusetts. 


A hearing was called before the Massachusetts Rail- 
road Commissioners in Boston recently in order that the 
public might present its views on the zone system of 
railroad fares, but no one appeared in any other capacity 
than that of a listener, and the hearing was closed. 
Chairman Crocker announced that the Board would in- 
vestigate the subject, and embody the results in the 
next annual report. 


The Moving Sidewalk. 


The moving sidewalk at the World’s Fair grounds was 
opened to the public on Nov. 25. bout 300 repre- 
sentative men went by special train from Chicago to in- 
spect this novelty. One of the criticitms made of this 
means of transportation was with reference to the dan- 
ger to old men, ladies_and children, but experience 
from a week’s use of the road shows that there is no 
trouble in this respect. The speed is so slow that there 
is no difficulty in getting on or uff. This exhibit is ona 
wooden trestie 25 ft. high, the sharpest curve having 
a radius of 75 ft. The sidewalk is ft. long, having 
360 degrees of curvature in that length. When hauling 
about 350 passengers, which is about one-third of the 
capacity of this experimental line, the additional power 
expended is about 244 H. P. over and above that neces- 
sary to move the walk. The road is now in full oper- 
ation and is carrying a large number of passengers. A 
full view of the World’s Fair grounds is obtained from 
the seats on the cars. 


South American Railroads. 

The Government of Bolivia is arranging for the con 
struction of a railroad from La Paz, the capital, to the 
principal tributaries of the Amazon. This railroad, 
which will be about 60 miles in length, will afford Bo- 


Canadian Customs Returns. 


According to the returns furnished by the Customs 
Department at Ottawa the Dominion Government bas 
fey bounty upon 213,105 lbs. of pig iron manufactured 
n Canada, amounting to $300,320 during the last nine 
years. The recapitulation shows that the bounty was 
paid to the following firms: Londonderry Iron Co. (lim- 
ited) 177,734 tons, Geo. McDougall 4,013 tons, John Mc- 
Dougall & Co. 29,048 tons, Canada Furnace Co. (limited) 
177 tons, Hall Bros, 2,113 tons. Total, 213,105 tons. In 
1883 Sir Charles Tupper in the Dominion Parliament 
predicted that in 1887, between the bounties and the 
enormous customs duties on foreign iron and steel, the 
iron industry in the Dominion would give employment 
within three years to 30,000 men. As a matter of fact 
the annual production of pig iron is less to-day than in 
former years, being only 25,000%tons. 

The total value of steam engines, machinery, etc., im- 
ported into the British North American provinces from 
the United States during the nine months ending Sept. 
30 last was $744,435, against $572,537 during the corres- 
ponding period of 1890. 

During the nine months ending September last Cana- 
da imported 1,236,702 tons of coal from the United States, 
against 1,049,858 tons during the corresponding period of 
last year. 


Fast Run on the Pennsylvania. 


A special train on the Pennsylvania Railroad carrying 
a party of guests to the opening of a new hotel in Wasb- 
ington ran from Jersey City to Washington on Saturday 
last in 4 hours 11 minutes, the distance being 227 
miles. The reports state that the change of engines at 
Gray’s Ferry (Philadelphia) took five minutes, and that 
repairs to a brake caused a loss of six minutes at Balti- 
more, making the running time, exclusive of stops, 56% 
miles an hour. The train left Jersey City at 2.49 p. m., 
and ran to Trenton, 56 miles, in 53 minutes, There was 
a heavy rain all the way beyond Philadelphia. The 
train consisted of three cars, a combination baggage and 
dining car, the parlor car “ Cecilla” and the observation 
car Olympic. The weight of the cars was 125tons, and of 
the locomotive and tender 7614 tons. Engine 340 hauled 
the train on the New York division, and No. 18f on the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore. 


Ship Building in British Columbia, 

The Albion Works Co., of Victoria, B. C., have con 
tracted with the Esquimalt & Nanamio Railroad Co. to 
deliver a new steamer with twin screw propellers for the 
Comoux route by July next. This boat will be the largest 
and most powerful built in British Columbia. The di- 
mensions of the new steamer are: Length over all, 180 
ft.; breadth of beam, 30 ft. ; depth of hold, 12 ft. 


Launching of the ** New York.’ 


The 8,150-ton- armored cruiser ‘“‘New York” was 
launched at the shipyard of William Cramp & Sons 
Chester, Pa., on Wednesday, Dec. 2. About 2,500in vited 
guests were present and there were 25,000 spectators in 
all. The contract for this vessel was signed Aug. 28, 
1890, and the keel was laid a month later. 


Careless Trainmen in France. 


Le Temps, a Paris newspaper, has interviewed a num- 
ber of railroad officers concerning the causes of recent 
serious trainaccidents in Europe, and reports their views. 
which are printed, in part, below. It will be observed 
that these opinions are substantially the same as those 
held concerning employés on American railroads by some 
of our managers. ‘Even before the recent numerous 
accidents in France and Switzerland public attention 
had been aroused. The government of the republic had 
applied a stricter inspection of the roads of France, and, 
in consequence of its investigations, decreed shorter 
hours for employés, in particular for the engine drivers. 
Aecidents, nevertheless, increased in numbers. 

“The increased insecurity of traveling was almost unan- 
imously ascribed to the effect of the socialist and strike 
movements. The agitators, so the directors declare, have 
and almost completely destroyed that esprit du corps 
pride andjinterest in theireompany aad their duties, which 
formerly made servants vie with each other in zeal and 
diligence to jealously guard the honor of their road and 
maintain its superiority to all others. Now, however, 
they are taught to look upon the road management as a 
vast machine for grinding gold out of the labor of the 
poor, and are filled with a great idew of their own im- 
portance and of that of their imaginary rights. Engine- 
drivers and pointsmen,instead of attending to their busi- 
ness, are thinking about the speech they are to make at 
their next ‘syndicate meeting,’ or reading wild articles 
on the ‘Sins of Capital.’ 

“The Eastern and Northern Railroad superintendents 
also throw the blame, in a great measure, upon the same 
source. It is impossible to deny, they say, that since the 
last strike movement, and the formation of a railroad 
men’s syndicate, accidents have become more frequent. 
This may be mere coincidence, but such is the fact. 
The director of another company, on the occasion of an 
official investigation, sums up the matter in his report 
by stating: ‘It is much to be regretted that poome 
should arouse in our staff aspirations, many of which 
can never be realized, and that the men should hear so 
much of what are called their rights and nothing of their 
duties.’ The officers of the syndicate of engine drivers 
admit that the drivers have often, especiaily of late, ap- 

ared to be rather unsettled, but they deny that this is 

ue to the recent strike movement. The syndicate ab- 
solutely refused to take part in the strike. The real 
cause of the catastrophes of Charenton, Velars, St. 
Mande and Brunoy is the want of u sufficiently numer- 
ous and competent staff.” 


Indian Railroad Policy. 


Sir John Gorst, speaking at Liverpool, said the most 
important question connected with the trade of India 
was the development of the railroad system in that 
country. At the present time they were opening 17,300 
miles, of which 3,340 miles were owned by the guaran- 
teed and other companies, 12,900 by the state and about 
1,360 by the native states. During the last five years the 
open mileage had been increased by 33,300 miles, an 
average of 650 miles a year. The construction of rail- 
roads in India was going on with the utmost possible 
vigor. At the present time the companies had about 
1,680 miles in hand, and the Great East Coast Railway 
would connect Madras with Calcutta and would open 
up countries which were liable to visitations of famine. 
Arrangements were also being made to construct a line 
to connect Assam with Bengal. The government was 
desirous of encouraging private enterprise by every le- 
gitimate means and land was given free,and at the 
same time their policy was to continue to spend as much 


money as financial opportunities would allow in the 





livia an outlet to Europe and the United States by way 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 





construction of railroads as well as on navigation 
works.—Herapaths, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
railreads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in considerctionof advertis- 
ing sammanse 





Within a month, including this issue, we have re- 
corded orders for 25.100 freight cars placed in various 
This is about one-fourth of a good average 
year’s output for the private car shops. This import- 
ant industry, therefore, has a very different aspect 
from what it showed a month ago, when most of the 
shops were very dull. We understand that the con- 
tract prices are still very low, but at least the shops 
will be paying wages and buying material. One 
of the strange business phenomeva of this autumn 
has been the slowness of the railroads in order- 
ing material, in the face of unprecedented volume 
of business, greatly increased earnings and a uni- 
versal sbortage of equipment. The reasons have no 
doubt been almost altogether in the money market, 
and these are pretty well known. There has heen, and 
still is, one difficulty in getting credit for large con- 
tracts which a large part of the public looks on as 
“academic,” but which is eminently practical. That 
is the uncertainty about silver. It has happened re- 
peatedly within recent months that arrangements for 
the purchase of equipment have fallen through because 
payment in gold has been one of the conditions of the 
contract insisted upon. This difficulty stiil exists, but 
with big earnings and the certainty that they will con- 
tinue for many months, it is less of a factor than it has 
been. Whether or not the orders for cars will continue | 








not likely to arraign the roads as lawbreakers, simply 
because they divert a little freight. The fact that the 
Commission haus arraigned some of them as lawbreak- 
ers for rate cutting may have been a much greater fac- 
tor in maintaining tariffs, and the roads that have 
given up freight to a competitor may have been con- 
strained much more by temporary pressure from Wall 
Street than by any love for that kind of justice 
which traffic arbitrators deal out. Nevertheless, the 
Eastern roads havea not, uninviting field in which 


done, and the improvement in the quality of the work, 
and the great reduction in the cost of doing it, what 
has the company gained? The following statement 
will show. It gives the surplus of net earnings after 
paying fixed charges—the income available for distri- 
bution to the stockholders; though they have never got 
any of it except in the three years 1882, 1883 and 1884, 
and now again this year. the balance having gone 
toward improving their property. 

—* over fixed charges, N.Y ., L. E. d& W.R. R., 1878 to 





to apply an agreement, provided they can stretch it in 


roi : : x Year to Year to 
adozen different directions at once without tearing | Sept. 30. Sept. 30. ae 
Vay - ‘ . Se Surplus, $625,432/1885........... Deficit, $1,376,944 
holes in it To work with even moderate freedom from | eRe 1,291,971 1886..........- Surplus, 14,611 
ees - | SSR 1,790,621 |1887........... oo 601,799 
friction it would seem that it ought to include other | j39)°°**"**"*"’ 1'887°418 1888... “ 738,843 
points than Chicago, for the worst disturbances from | 1882........... 1,166,662 1889.......... re 774,776 
beconanadea 1,264,485'1890........... =o 830,254 
which Chicago has suffered lately bave been those | 1g4.71..°.1.7.. Deficit, "498°623 1801002202002. “1,005,378 


arising from the free use of other gateways between | 


the West and the East, such as those on the Indiana, 
Illinois & Iowa Railroad: and as soon as one other 
point is added, there will be demands to include a dozen 
more, 


‘Recent Railroad Legislation and its Effects upon | 
the Finances of the Country” is the title of an inter- 
esting address, delivered before the recent meeting of | 
the Bankers’ Association, by Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, 
and published in this number of the Railroad Gazeite. 
Professor Hadley attributes the great fall in the prices 
of railroad stocks since the spring of 1887 chiefly to 
the Interstate Commerce Act and to state legislation, 
which has unduly restricted the conduct of railroad 
business. He shows that the stocks of four of the 


companies which have great systems west of Chicago | 


were worth $60,000,000 less Nov. 4 than April 4, 1887; 
and there had been already a great recovery from the 


lowest prices on the first-named date, the rise in value | 


of the shares of a single one of the companies named 
having amounted to more than $15,000,000 since last 
July. Professor Hadley tells the bankers that the 
most effective check to harmful railroad legislation is 
the cessation of railroad construction in the country or 


territory affected by such legislation, and admonishes | 
them that they, who on the whole determine how in- | 


vestments shall be made, or at least how they shall not 


be made, havea public duty to perform in this case, and 


should discourage new railroad investments where a 
fair field is denied to the railroad industry. 








The New York, Lake Erie & Western. 


The results of the w orking of this company for the | 


year ending with September last are the most favor- 
able of any recent year; but considering the extent 


and great importance of the system worked, its profits | 
—those which accrue to the proprietors—were still ex- | 


tremely small, amounting to only $617 per mile of road 
worked. Indeed, the history of this company is a 


When we remember that this company works 1,637 
| miles of railroad, a large part of which has a very 
| heavy traffic, and which last year earned gross more 
| than $30 000,000, the company’s profits in the most 
| favorable years seem very light; but the chief purpose 
| for which they are cited is to show how far the com- 
pany’s successful efforts to increase and improve its 
| traffic and lessen the cost of carrying it have benefited 
| itself. Wesee that with 70 per cent. more freight and 
90 per cent. more passenger traffic than in 1879, its 
profits have been less than then, and less than in any 
of the four years following. It is only when we begin 
with the last crisis in the affairs of the company in 
1884 and 1885, that progress in this particular is at all 
| satisfactory. We may say that the great improve- 
ments made on this line have pretty much all gone for 
the benefit of the public, and the owners of the rail- 
road, as the fruit of all their efforts, have barely suc- 
ceeded in keeping their property from going into the 
hands of their creditors. In the last 15 years they 
have received in dividends less than $2,000,000, the 
earnings meanwhile having been about $300,000,000 ! 
It is true that but for great growth and improvement, 
thestockholders would have lost all their property, and 
the moral seems to be that the danger of losing our 
| property prompts us to our utmost efforts quite as 
much as the prospect of making a great income from 
it. 

The greater part of the Erie’s recent increase in 
earnings is due to the coal traffic. The earnings from 
| other freight were larger than last year in 1880, 1881 
| and 1890; but the coal earnings were more than twice 
as great in 1891 as in 1880, and more than three times 
as great as in 1878. In the last-named year coal earn- 
ings were but 18 per cent. of the total freight earnings; 
in 1891 they were 38 per cent. The passenger earnings 
were not quite as great as in 1882, though the pas- 
senger traffic was one-fourth larger. 

The gross earnings of the Erie and its leased lines 


| (including the N. Y., P.& O.) were 34s per cent. larger 


striking illustration of the extent to which the enter- | in 1891 than in 1890, and the net earnings 414 per cent. 


prise, energy and skill of railroad managers, exercised | | greater. 


primarily for the purpose of benefiting their employers, | 


the holders of shares in their company, usually go| 
very largely and often wholly to the benefit of the 
public. Twenty years ago the Erie was in fearful con- 
dition; its traffic had ceased to grow and it could not 
have handled it if it had grown; it had no credit, and 
deserved none. Since that time its proprietors have 
made great efforts to secure-an income from their 
property. Inspite of the company’s bad credit they 
have succeeded in borrowing many millions of dollars 
and the line has been in many respects rebuilt, and 


its equipment has been renewed, greatly improved and | 
. | ‘ 
brisk. and whether or not like orders for other mate-' enormously increased. 


Some of the ablest railroad 


rial will now be piaced must still remain matters of | men in the country have given their energies to it in 


speculation. 
beyond these large orders for cars. 








The Chicago eastbound roads have been for some 
time considering the formation of an agreement fora 
division of freight traffic and they have got so far as 
to bring the scheme before the Trunk Line executive 
committee, where it is being considered this week. 
The plan, as far as now appears, is to be applied only 
at Chicago, and the managers seem to have arrived at 
no agreement, as yet, as to how closely they will copy 
the Southwestern agreement, which leaves the *per- 
centages to be newly arbitrated, moath by month, by 
the Commissioners. The comparative stability of rates 
on the Southwestern roads since the adoption of this | 
last mentioned agreement is doubtlesg.the precedent 
that is relied upon as a justification of ‘the 
present action, but as the cessation of rate cutting 
west of Chicago has been partially due to other causes, 


and as the evidence of the success of the ‘ ‘ blind pool?’ and the service 


There is little sign of improvement yet, ' various departments. 





| 
| 
| 


Connections have been secured 
which give 1t access to the chief sources of traffic near 
its line and further west. Very great enterprise and 
invenuity have been exercised in attracting and devel- 
oping such traffic, and great skill in reducing the cost 
of carrying it. And all this has been done with great 
success. 

The connections are secured and they bring the 
traffic which was expected of them. The traffic has 
beeu developed in a marvelous way. The freight bus- 
iness last year was nearly three times as great as in 
1872, and was 38 per cent. greater than in 1881, a year 
of extraordinary traffic. The passenger traffic was 
twice as great as in 1818, And thecost of doing the 
work has been very greatly reduced, an average train- 
load of 244 tons being hauled at a cost of $1.05 per mile, 
while in 1877 a train-load of only 145 tons cost $1.09 
per mile. The passenger train, which has not changed 
much io load, costs 67 cents per mile against 84 cents, 
has been greatly improved in quality. 


is still mostly of a negative nature, the action of the | Earnings, it is true, have not iocreased in the same 


Sastern roads must be regarded as an experiment. 


The action of the Southwestern roads has merely! than in 1881, 


proportion, yet these were 6 per cent. greater in 1891 
and 47 percent. greater than in 1878. 


shown that the Interstate Commerce Commission is But witl all this vast increase in the amount of work 


A little more than half of the increase in net 
earnings was absorbed by an increase in the fixed 
charges, leaving a gain of $145,124 in the surplus, 
bringing it up to a littlé more than a million. The 
payment of a dividend of 6 per cent. on the preferred 
stock requires a little more than half a million, and we 
see that in only three of the last 14 vears has the surplus 
fallen below that amount. Yetin only three of those 
| years has the dividend been paid, which added to the 
one declared from the protits of last year (3 per cent.), 
makes a little less than $1,800,000, out of very nearly 
$10,000,000 aggregate net surplus. That is, the owners 
of the railroad have found it necessary to put about 
five-sixths ef their net profits into improvements of 
their property. 


| Tail Lights and Collisions. 








The use of green lights, instead of red, for signals at 
| the rear end of trains at night is advocated by a cor- 
respondent in anothercolumn. He presents some good 
points, and it would often promote safety for a tail- 
end man to change lights so as to indicate whether 
the train were moving or standing still, but by the pro- 
posed plan the inconsistency complained of would 
only be supplanted by another, and not cured. 
The changing of lights to indicate whether or how 
fast a train is moving is now and has been for several 
years practiced on the Pennsylvania, though this is in 
addition to the usual tail-lights, a single hand-light, 
with different glasses on different sides, being used. 
The fact is that we try to do so much with two 
colors, red and green, that we are constantly sacri- 
ficing consistency for simplicity or convenience. The 
attempt to show red only to the engineman whom it is 
desired to stop and to show it to him only at the time 
it 1s desired that he shall stop is never wholly success- 
ful. A red tail light tells you to stop—where ? At the 
light, of course. But it is impossible to limit or de- 
fine the field which its rays shall penetrate, and there 
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can therefore be no accuracy in any use of it for a 
caution signal—for telling the engineman where to shut 
off steam or apply brakes. Buta caution (green) sig- 
nal at the rear of a train would be faulty because it 
would not tell a runner to positively stop before 
smashing the caboose. If he stopped before running 
into the train it would be because he had received some 
other intimation than that conveyed by the mere color 
of the light. It is true that red is more appropriate as 
a tail signal whena train is standing or is moving 
very slowly, than when it is moving at its regular 
speed, but consistency demands that it be dis- 
played at all times. It cannot be assumed that a train 
will never be run into at the rear except when it is 
slacking or starting or standing still. A fast special 
overtaking a slow freight running at its usual speed 
must be provided against. Most superintendents would 
also object to a plan in which the failure of the brake- 
man to promptly change the light might lead to a 





collision. } 

The real reason that enginemen fail to stop at red 
lights which they can clearly see is their habit of run- | 
ning risks. When they see a red light which they 
cannot positively locate, their only safe course is to 
shut off and apply brakes at once, but this they do not 
do. Practically, a runner following another train and 
having no caution signal to tell him how far ahead 
that train is, must estimate the distance by the size of 
the red light. or the distance apart of two caboose 
lights, or by some other means than the mere redness | 
of the light. There is, indeed, a need of better tail 
signals, but as long as dependence is placed upon mere” 
redness, without regard to the number or size of lights 
or their relative position where two or more are shown 
on the same caboose, the following runner can have 
but one rule. Lie should not, as our correspondent 
says, stop as soon as he seesa red light ahead: his duty 
is simply to take such action as will insure stopping at 
the light. 

The ideal signal for the rear end of a train is a form 
signal, or at least the form should be the primary 
feature and color secendary. Form is superior to 
culor here as in other places. In fact the best tuil 
signals now in use are those in which the ancient sim- 
ple red light has been elaborated into a more or less 
effective form signal by multiplication of lights. Some 
of the best of these were shown in the Railroad Ga 
zette of June 29, 1888, and the general idea is indicat- 
ed by the accompanying sketches, of which Fig. 1 
shows an arrangement of lights suitable for a freight 
caboose and Fig. 2 one for a passenger car. 


o o 
o Uy 
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Fig. |. Fig. 2. 
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It will be understood that these are only suggestions. 
The usual arrangement of three or four lights is very 
satisfactory, and we show the larger number merely as 
a reminder how easy it is to make a very effective 
form signal. By usiug two or more colors any reason- 
able deinand for a variety of indications can be met. 
The need of a vatiety on a four-track road, and on 
many others, was shown in the article just referred to. 

Although the knack or art of estimating the distance 
to a pair of lights on a caboose is not susceptible of ac- 
curate statement in few words, it is for all practical 
purposes so easy that any firemancan quickly acquire 
it, and the old rule that was in force 25 or 30 years ago 
on some roadsthat ‘‘no excuse will be received as to 
being deceived about the distance” is certainly a rea- 
sonable one now if it was not so in every case then. A 
device was invented and tried several years ago for 
focusing two red lights at a single point, lenses being 
placed in the cab window in such a position that on 
approaching, say, within half a mile of two caboose 
lights placed four feet apart they would be blended 
into one image upon the engineman’s eye; but there is 
no practical value in the idea. 

in speaking of colored lights in general our corres- 
pondent opens up a wide subject. Switch lights on 
some roads show red for the side track because green 
is used for the main track. This green light practi- 
cally means all clear, for as soon as the runner of a 
fast train sees it he knows that he need not slacken; 
and the claim that it is a caution signal cannot be 
supported, 
far as we can see, and in fact it has in its favor the ar- 
ygument that where white is used for all clear a runner 
who has been careless can often fix up a plausible de- 
fense by claiming to have been deceived by a street light. 
A ted light is often used inconsistently by a rear brake- 
man, for he exhibits it at a point far enough back to 


This use of green is not diminishing, so | Total 





admit of the flagged train being brought under con- 
trol after passing the light and before running into 


danger; and a green light would be more consistent in 
his hands than red. Red is generally made consistent 
in cases like this, however, by stopping the train to 
take up the flagman; but every time that an engine- 
man runs past such a signal, either because he could 
not see it in season or from loose general practice, the 
efficiency of red as a positive stop signal is impaired. 


| The most systematic and precise use of lights that we 


have is in connection w ith semaphore signals. Here a 
red light means stop at the light and a green light 
means use caution at the light. There are inevitable 
complications in attempting to compel men to obey a 
signal before they get to it, and the most practical line 
in which uniformity and consisteney can be attempted 
is doubtless in the direction of making all other signal 
lights conform to the principles used in semaphores. 
When some one has discovered and used the third 
color that we are waiting for, a scientific and thorough 
application of these principles wiil be easy. 





” October Accidents. 





Our record of train accidents in October, given in this 
number, includes 120 collisions, 91 derailments and 13 
other accidents, a total of 224 accidents, in which 58 per- 
sons were killed and 179 injured. The detailed list, 
printed on another page, contains accounts only of the 
more important of these accidents. All which caused 
no deaths or injuries to persons are omitted, except 
where the circumstances of the accident as reported 
make it of special interest. 

These accidents are classified as follows : 

But- Crossing 


COLLISIONS : Rear. ting. and other. Tot’l. 
Trains breaking in two........... 4 ee ws 14 
Misplaced switch ................. 4 4 2 10 

Failure to give or observe signal. 8 3 4 15 
Mistake in giving or understand- 

a oe err ll sis ll 
NL, aascaccssancnckawse f 2 8 15 
Is <aendesscwsesthsewased 2 12 ll 55 

Mink incessesnsssischaasetens 63 32 25 120 

DERAILMENTS : 

Ce rr 9, Careless running........ i 
Loose or spread rail ........ 4| Runaway train........... 1 
Broken bridge.............- 3 =e 1 
Defective switch............ BD | WES ecccccccce cone 2 
Defective frog ..............- 1 Animals on track......... 2 
Broken wheel ........... -«+ D1 NN 5s one cwsensnese 
Broken O26 ....0..ccccc0 seee 7 | Accidental obstruction... 2 
eee. Serre 2. Malicious obstruction.... 1 
Fallen brakebeam...... 1| Man on track............. 2 
Broken coupling or drawbar 2, Unexplained.............- 36 
Misplaced switch............ 6 — 91 
OTHER ACCIDENTS : 

Rs, Scns bhdenbonskd000050059000050 mon kas 2 

Cars burned while running...................+ i esau 4 

Various breakages of rolling sto@k.....................4 1 

SO as 350 bsn cscnGsencshedsedsicesi beck eessasencis 5 

- 13 

Se I OE Bi niik.ns. 5 dks sack soccneseanedidsers 224 


A general classification shows : 


Col- Derail- Other 
lisions. ments. ace’d’ts. Total. P.c. 






Defects of road.............+. 21 21 10 
pee of equipment. . i 15 3 32 14 
ligence in operating. ea 51 ll 5 66 29 
Us oreseen obstructions .. .. x 5 14 06 
ee 55 36 - 91 41 
BNE cisdacdsccvwaecctnensae 120 91 13 224 100 
The number of trains involved is as follows: 
Col- Derail- Other 
— ments. ace’d’ts. Total. 
II 5005 nn40050900000 25 5 67 
Freight and other......... 136 69 8 263 


WR sivntcas doenccescsens 23 “oH 13 330 
The casualties may be divided as follows: 
Col- Derail- Other 


KILLED: lisions. ments. accidents. Total. 
ER ockcanens « sedsen 23 13 6 42 
Sor oe 7 - 13 

kas 044 -0004sessneseeb 3 ss 3 

ask doukvawdionsnmece 32 20 6 58 

INJURED: 
NN 6568500008 50200000 65 33 2 100 
ee 18 56 - 74 
GG Wiensvnnsacasansenss 1 4 5 

BEL bau cagosenackeraee . 84 93 ae 179 


The casualties to passengers and employés, when 
divided as to classes of causes, appear as fol- 
lows: 





Pass. Pass. Emp. Emp. 
killed. injured. killed. injured. 
Defects of road........ . : 20 3 5 
petects of equipment...... ft 3 7 3 
egligence in -~ ll 40 27 69 
nforeseen structions 
. maliciousness....... - 3 és 4 
Unexplained.........000.ccss00 2 8 5 17 
Ms nccecckiedsesacscun> 13 74 42 98 


Twenty-nine accidents caused the death of one or more 
persons each, and 48 caused injury but not death, leav- 
ing 147 (66 per cent. of the whole) which caused no 
personal injury deemed worthy of record. 

The comparison with October of the previous four 
years shows: 

1891. 1890. 1889. 1888 = 


ET Cee ee 120 152 112 82 
Derailments.......... .... 91 115 70 58 49 
Uther accidents bw owesa ems 13 16 8 6 
pnekeweress 224 146 117 
a killed ER eR 42 Zl 43 45 
Sgeadourecs 16 17 8 75 14 
Employ és injured peneebeee 100 204 133 120 50 
Kiaiiceetaas 79 176 91 103 59 
 ~ trainsinvolyed 67 97 73° 54 + 38 
Average per day : 
MR 4 vi0iss'60%4'40i0000 7.23 $. 33 6.13 4.71 
ex hen skhesactcubinein 1.87 84 1.65 3.87 1.10 
Pe cecsichesctepaseccs 5.77 12.26 7.23 7.19 2 
Average per accident : 
er ereerre 0. 0.311 0.268 0.821 0.291 
OS ER rey 0.799 81.343 1,179 1.527 0.931 





Of the 13 passengers killed in October, only three were 
in the cars of a passenger train. Two of these are 
charged to the derailment at Hicksville, O., on the 14th. 
This derailment is classed by us as unexplained. The 
Ohio State Inspector made more or less investigation, 
and reports that “‘some hard substance got between the 
rail and the flange of one of the driving wheels,” thus 
derailing the engine, but we have seen no details of the 
evidence going to support thistheory. The six passen- 
gers killed at Thorson, Minn., on the 26th, were in a 
caboose at the rear of a freight train, and their lives 
were sacrificed by the negligence of the men on the 
freight train that ran into the caboose; and this negli- 
gence seems from all accounts to have been of the gross- 
est kind. It is true that collisions of this sort happen 
every week, and that intelligent railroad officers 
know how they ought to go to work to prevent them; 
but as long as proper preventive means are not adopted 
—as long, in fact, as we are compelled to admit the force 
of the old theory that trainmen will not be as careful 
when following freight as when following passenger 
trains, the simple moral seems to be, as it has been in 
the past, Don't carry passengers on freight trains. 

The three reporters of the Chicago Inter-Ocean killed 
at Crete, Ill., on the 15th, have been classed as passen- 
gers. The freight trainmen who left the switch wrong 
have been censured by a jury, and we understand the 
company throws the blame wholly upon them. The en- 
gineer who ran over the misplaced switch in broad 
daylight was killed, so that the degree of his negligence 
cannot be fully discussed, but we have seen nothing in 
the accounts to show that there was not a full view of 
the switch forsome distance before reaching it. This dis- 
aster naturally caused a good deal of discussion in West- 
ern newspapers, technical and other, and there was an- 
other disaster at a misplaced switch on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy five days later; but none of the edi 
torials that we have seen have placed the emphasis on 
the right point, which is that there is a crying need for 
interlocked distant signals at switches on single track 
roads where trains are run at high speed. 

The collision at Mingo Junction, O., on the 16th, did 
not result in the death of any passengers, but it was a 
very disastrous one, aud the fire which broke out did 
great havoc. The express company’s safes were taken 
to the Treasury Department at Washington, and the 
value of several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of bank 
notesand bonds was dependent upon the extent to which 
they could be identified after having been through the 
fire. The derailment at Sir John’s Run, W. Va., on the 
2lst is said to have been caused by the breaking of a 
driving wheel, but we have no positive information on 
the point. The bridge which failed at Florence, Ala., on 
the 18th, is said to have been a rickety one. The blame 
for the crossing collision at Taopi, Minn., on the 20th, is 
laid by a coroner’s jury on the Chicago, St. Paul & 
Kansas City. 

A point to be remembered by officers who have at 
great cost erected elaborate fixed signals, and who de- 
pend upon them for safety, is found in the report of 
the butting collision at Mont Clare, Pa., on the 22d, in 
which, as in the derailment at Boston, Sept. 22, the safe- 
guards afforded by well-arranged semaphores were 
unavailable on account of temporary failure of parts of 
the appliances. The duty of making repairs with the 
utmost promptness and that of training signalmen to 
adopt extra safeguards during temporary suspension of 
the ordinary regulations are not the least important 
rules of signal management. 

Another lesson to be learned from this month's record, 
often given in previous records, but emphasized by the 
unusual number of flagrant instances this month, is that 
to be found in the butting collisions caused by con- 
ductors and enginemen forgetting their meeting points. 
While the cure of this sort of negligence demands action 
in several different lines, which need not be rehearsed 
to those who read these records, there is one point in 
particular that seems to be neglected in a most unac. 
countable manner, and that is the joint responsibility of 
conductors and enginemen. Is it a normal result of the 
law of chances that two intelligent men should make the 
same fatal mistake as often as we nowadays read of ¢ 
But whether it is or is not impossible to prevent these 
blunders, it is wellnigh certain that the cases heard of 
indicate the existence of many more cases not heard of, 
and there would seem to be a plain duty resting upon 
somebody to detect these latter. Some superintendents 
do their best to perform this duty. Those who do not 
follow this example cannot claim, as in arguing against 
the block system, either that there are objectionable 
principles involved or unwarrantable expenditures de- 
manded. 

Fires in cotton warehouses at various points on South- 
ern roads were unsually numerous in the press reports 
of October. At Birds Point, Mo., on the 23d, a fire which 
started in cotton on the platform destroyed 74 carloads 
of cotton and other merchandise. The total losses from 
cotton fires of which we have noticed reports, aggregate 
about $200,000. On the Alabama & Vicksburg, on the 
30th, a long passenger train ran over a rail from which 
314 ft. had been broken out, but no serigaus damage was 
done. Near Salt Lake City, on the 15th, the discovery 
ot a lot of broken spikes and bolts showed that a car in 


3.77 
3/59 | * Passenger train had run about a mile on the sleepers 


and had rerailed itself at a switch; but of several trains 
which had been over the road it could not be decided 
which one had been off the track, Evidently some of 
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the passenger cars were empty. On the Northern 
Pacific & Manitoba, on the 17th, several cars of a freight 
train were derailed by wheat which ran upon the track 
from acar whose end burst open. At Memphis, Tenn., 
two freight cars ran off a transfer steamer and four 
tramps in them were drowned. 

In the tunnel of the Baltimore & Potomac, at Balti- 
more, on the 7th, a train running north on the south- 
bound track struck a gang of 10 trackmen, killing two 
and badly injuring four of them. At Tomales, Cal., on 
the 6th, three bridge carpenters, in a hand car, were 
killed by a freight train. At South Park, Minn., on the 
14th, 11 men were injured, two fatally, by the explosion 
of a locomotive boiler at the shops of the Chicago, St 
Paul & Kansas City. 

Three persons were severely injured at Flushing, L. I., 
on the 12th, by the stoppage of an electric street carona 
crossing, where it was struck by a freight train. The 
accident happened in daylight, but it appears that the 
freight train tad broken intwo and the gateman al- 
lowed the street car to cross immediately after the pass- 
age of the forward part of the freight. On the night of 
the 25th there was a serious collision, caused by a mis- 
placed switch, on a “dummy” line near Nashville, 
Tenn., several persons being injured. Fatal accidents 
at grade crossings were numerous in October, and 
three at least killed two or more persons each. These 
were at Bergenfields, N. J.; Camden, N.J., and Giffords, 
Staten Island, 


It has eivenly been eammaneed that the stockholders 
of the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago have author- 
ized the issue of $35,000,090 additional stock, making the 
total capital $12,060,000. The directors now offer $3,- 
200,000 of this to stockholders at 25. It is proposed to 
devote the proceeds to improvement of the road and 
equipment. The Indianapolis Division will be laid with 
heavier steel, and the steel taken up there will be relaid 
on the Michigan Division, where the rails are now iron. 
Increased yard accommodations at Chicago will be pro- 
vided, and also passing sidings and yard tracks else- 
where. A narrow gauge feeder into valuable stone 
quarries will be made standard, portions of the line will 
be ballasted, wooden bridges will be rebuilt in steel or 
iron, and freight and passenger cars will be purchased. 
It is estimated that these improvements will permit an 
increase of $250,000 in net earnings in the year 1893. At 
first sight it seems as if an additional net income of 
$250,000 from the expenditure of $800,000 was a pretty 
sanguine estimate, but this has probably been put forth 
as a conservative estimate, and in good faith. Im fact 
it is not at all an impossible result. This increase is but 
25 per cent. of the net earnings-in the year ending Dec. 
31, 1890; and such an increase .is not very remarkable. 
It is mostly a question of the traffic to be got and the ca- 
pacity tohandleit. The traffic is there no doubt, and can 
be got if itcan be handled. The road has an excellent 
entrance to Chicago, controlting one-fifth interest in the 
Chicago & Western Indiana. It has good lines to Louis- 
ville and Indianapolis; and from Indianapolis reaches 
Cincinnati by the C. H. & D., and it passes through 
rich counties. There should be no difficulty in getting 
plenty of business at paying rates. In fact the freight 
rates in 1890 were the highest it got in six years, except 
in 1889; and the passenger rates were the highest without 
exception. Now it is quite conceivable that a judicious 
expenditure of $300,009 may make a very great difference 
in the amount of traftic that can be passed over the road. 
Strengthening one bridge may greatly increase the 
length of trains hauled on one engine division ; and a 
very small expenditure on yard tracks and passing sid- 
ings may greatly accelerate the car movement. Every 
practical railroad nan of much experience has seen these 
things done over and over again. We have said what 
may be the case. What it will be we do not pretend to 
predict; but that the ‘*Monon” will soon have this 
money to spend in improvements we think there is little 
doubt. 





The place for holding the *‘ Waterways Convention” 
has been changed from Washington to Detroit, and it 
will be held in that city on the i7th inst. The conven- 
tion will probably be unanimous in demanding large ap- 
propriations for a speedy completion of the improvement 
of the navigation of the lakes in conformity to General 
Poe’s plan for a 21-ft. waterway from Duluth and Chi 
cago to Buffalo. This is expected to cost nearly three and 
a half million dollars in addition to the cost of 
the new lock at the Soo and the Hay Lake 
cbannel, which are already provided for. There will 
also be substantial -unanimity in expressing the 
desire for more convenient and deeper barbors 
along the lakes. But Buffalo, it is understood, will 
object strongly to any effort to connect the lakes with 
tidewater by a canal 21 ft. deep. There are three 
schemes for accomplishing this result: Corthell’s ship 
railroad between Geofgian Bay and Lake Ontario, with 
the enlargement of the St. Lawrence canals’; a plan 
to build a ship canal around Niagara Falls on the Amer- 
ican side and from Oswego to Albany, with the deepen- 
ing of the upper part of the Hudson; and Sweet's 
project for a radical enlargement of the Erie 
canal, which also implies a deepening of the 
Hudson. Mr. Corthell’s plan will probably not 
be favored to any extent, as it cuts Lake Erie and 
the tewns on its shores outof the channels of commerce, 
and will make the productions and commerce of Lakes Su- 





perior, Michigan and Huron tributary to Montreal. The 
Niagara Falls ship canal is feasible and desirable, but 
the route from Oswego to the Hudson will be very ex- 
pensive and it is doubtful if sufficient water can be ob- 
tained for navigation. If this can not be accomplished 
the improvement, aside from the magnificent water- 
power it will furnish, will be of more value to Montreal 
than to the United States. The radical enlargement of 
the Erie canal presents no obstacle except its expense, 
probably $150,000,000. Lake Erie, which has a mean 
discharge of about 265,000 cu. ft. per second, is 573 ft. 
above tidewater. This will allow a canal to be built 
with a continuous fall from Buffalo to Albany without 
very heavy work at any point and it will be observed 
that there is water eit for weiss 


The season of lake and canal transportation has 
virtually ended, although about 100 vessels are still out- 
side of harbors, not counting the 90 vessels detained at 
Buffalo through lack of berths for unlvading. The 
Buffalo Courier publishes a comparative statement of 
the \ake and canal trade of Buffalo up to and including 
Nov. 30. The following table shows the aggregate re- 
ceipts of flour and grain at Buffalo from the opening of 
navigation to Dec. 1 for the years mentioned: 

Grain, Grain, ine. 






bu. flour, bu. 

123,397,390 156,817,040 

87,010.C80 1 16,529,290 
88,630,710 113,958,810 

72,178,050 97,428,800 
83,547,280 102,841,580 
71,587,760 93,714,110 
49,174,240 62,877,090 

55,566,530 8,234,080 

¥ 299 64,156,370 74,307,820 
1,942,840 49,959,320 59,674,020 
1,045,467 56,652,188 61,879,506 
ery 104,675,449 111,068,579 
881,631 72,753,446 77 076,601 
920,021 76. 744, 714 81 389,819 
657.723 62,577,317 65,885,932 


The shipments by canal for the period of navigation 
have been as below: 
From the opening of navigation to Dec. 1: 
1891 1890. 














839. 1888. 

Canal opened May 5. April 28. May 1. May 19. 

Flour, bbis....... 9,822 1,805 "8,450 4,950 
Wheat, bush.....24,455 660 11,074,360 15,318,260 15,657,500 
Corn, bush.. 4, 634, - 21,372.670 20,607,300 17,646,780 
Oats, bush, 200 2,728,090 3,823,460 3,917,660 
Barley, bush 1 Ps re 0 2,440,100 632,500 66,720 
Rye, bush........ 2,368 8,620 603,740 1,220,300 392,750 











Total, bush .... 34,267, 990 38,218,960 41,741.9 1,710, 910 
Also, 95,180 bush. barley malt in i891, 244,250 i. in 1890, 
213,059 bush. in 189, 35,410 bush. in 1888. 


The shipments by lake from Buffalo from the opening 
of navigation to December 1 were: 


1891. 1890. 1889, 1888. 
Coal, tons......... 2,396,380 2,146.910 2,156,670 2,548,620 
Comers, plaster, bris. 562,720 615,720 495,400 370,780 
Railroad iron, tons... .. 9,955 34,287 6,981 13,914 
Salt, bris....... 150,730 150,820 172,980 143,460 
Salt, tons.... ao 1,913 2,639 1,082 4,115 


The closing freights were: For coal $1.00 to 0.75; wheat 
and corn from Chicago, 4'¢¢; wheat and corn by 
canal to New York, 44c. The steamer “E.C. Pope” 
cieared the last of the month with 3,500 tons of coal for 
Duluth at 7éc., and the round trip will probably pay 
about $8,000. A low-powered boat could not undertake 
this trip, and the “Pope’’ may spend the winter at the 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


The six boats of the Minnesota Steamship Co. have 
made during the season 135 trips, carrying iron ore bhe- 
tween Two Harbors and Cleveland, 889 miles, besides 
one trip in the grain trade between Duluth and Buffalo. 
The ore brought down was 290,944 tons, so that the ore 
transportation amounted to over 250 million ton-miles, If 
to'his weadd the probable ton mileage of the wheat cargo 
to Bufialo the aggregate ton mileage will be 260,725,386— 
a tidy little traftic which might satisfy some railroads in 
this country for a year. There are now 15 large steamers 
under construction or contract in lake yards, to be ready 
for business either at or near the opening of next season, 
and two of them are designed to have a carrying capac- 
ity oi 3,400 gross tons, as against the average 
cargo of 2,155 tens carried by the Minnesota boats, and 
all of them are classed as ‘‘ big boats.” Under these cir- 
cumstances the owners of the boats which commenced 
work this season with ore freights from Escanaba at 55 
cents, fear that the new boats will ‘‘overdo things and 
lose money.” Some even predict rate quarrels and de- 
moralization. But the profitsof lake freighting, notwith- 
standing the low rates for a portion of this season, have 
been too large to aJlow fears of even arate war to stop 
further building. If the lake owners did not expect a 
large and profitable business for next year they would, 
undoubtedly, have sent their boats down the St. Law- 
rence to interfere with the profits of the tramp grain car. 
riers on the Atlantic. 





The extent and acceptability of the practice which we 
call “pooling” on thecontinent of Europe may be judged 
from the fact that an Austrian railroad man has pub- 
lished a book of 144 pages devoted tothe discussion of 
the ways of forming and carrying out agreements for 
the division of traffic on the earnings fromit. (Rauk: 
Grundsitze fiir den Abschluss von Eisenbahn-Tarifcar- 
tellen.) If we go to this treatise, however, for argu- 
ments concerning the propriety and usefulness for such 
agreements, we shall be disappointed. The author says 
that he takes it that the question of the desirability of 
such traffic agreements has been settled affirmatively, 
theoretically and practically, in the interest of 





the public as well as the railroads. His account 
of the European practice, in which, frequently, 
railroads of several countries are involved, in- 
dicates that it is variable and often quite com- 
plicated. Commonly, apparently, a very few of the 
more favorable routes are left to carry the whole pooled 
traffic, while the indirect routes receive a share of the 
net earnings. Under many of these agreements the work 
of making the rates is something tremendous. Under 
one agreement there would be 4,500,000 different rites 
and two months are required to get the rates ready after 
a change has been determined upon. Rauk’s book is 
largely devoted to the advocacy of plans for simplifying 
the methods and reducing the work of auditing and ac- 
counting. 








Considerable circulation has been given to a story 
that the German Government has placed an order in 
this country for from 80 to 100 tons of aluminum, to be 
used for military purposes. It appears to be the fact 
that the Pittsburgh Reduction Company has received 
an order from a private firm in Germany, and not from 
the government, for 10 tons of aluminum. As to the 
purposes to which this is to be applied we can get no 
authentic information, but it is a pretty safe guess that 
it is to be used for military purposes of various sorts, as 
it is afact that the German Government for a good while 
has seriously been considering such uses of aluminum. 
It is true also that there is, or has been, an order on the 
market for between 80 and 100 tons of aluminum to go 
to Germany. It is not only credible, but highly proba- 
ble, that the consumption of aluminum for military ac- 
coutrements will be very great within a few years. It 
is increasingly important to lighten the soldier’s load. 
With the introduction of magazine rifles it becomes a 
very serious question how to distribute ammunition to 
the fighting line, where it will be consumed much faster 
than with the simple breech loader; and everything that 
enables the soldier tc carry an additional round on his 
person is so much gained. 


A meeting was called for Dec. 1, in Chicago, of Presi- 
dents and Vice-Presidents of Western roads, to devise 
methods for reducing the number of free passes issued 
for passenger transportation. The meeting was held but 
the attendance was small. Only 15 roads were repre- 
sented and it was decided that no definite action should 
be taken. A committee was appointed to consider the 
matter further and if thought advisable call another 
meeting. We have no knowledge of the discussién 
which took place, but the small attendance and the 
vague action suggest a good deal of apathy, which cer- 
tainly is unfortunate. A good deal of that youthful en- 
thusiasm in this matter which led folks to believe that 
the system of giving free passes would be done away with 
within the nineteenth century has passed away, but still 
one must watch with interest every hopeful sign. This 
practice, like paying ticket commissions and selling 
tickets through scalpers, and other barbaric and wasteful 
procedures, has its roots in an abiding distrust of each 
other among the railroads. 

Few understand, probably, how far the recent progress 
of the Erie is due to the growth of its coal traffic. No 
longer ago than 1878 this traffic was but 22 per cent. of 
the total freight traffic, and yielded but 18 per cent. of 
the total freight earnings. Last year, while other freight 
had increased 56 per cent., coal traffic had increased 
366 per cent. and was 45 per cent. of all the freight, and 
produced 38 per cent. of the total freight earnings, and 
this was not the Erie’s best coal year. That was in 
1888, when the coal] traffic was greater than all the other 
freight traffic and yielded 45 per cent. of the freight 
earnings. The amount of the coal traffic was largest 
last year, but the earnings from it were less than in 1888. 
The number of tons of coal handled has long been im - 
mensely greater than that of other freight, but all our 
calculations are for ton-miles. The average haul of coal 
is but 116 miles on this road, while the average of other 
freight is 211 miles. Since 1880 the general freight earn- 
ings have decreased $210,000 (2 per cent.), the passen- 
ger earnings have increased $656,000 (18 per cent.), and 
the coal earnings $3,551,000 (11 per cent.) The Erie is 
now one of the greatest coal carriers in the world. 








South Dakota reports that its grain blockade is raised, 
“temporarily at least,” which would seem to indicate that 
the complaints of scarcity of cars had been too vocifer- 
ous, or else that the car crop ripens fasterin that stimu- 
lating climate than elsewhere. A “‘famime” that lasts 
only a week is not very lusty. In North Dakota the 
farmers are exercised because the Great Northern Rail- 
way has notified agents “not to furnish cars for ship- 
ment of wheat to any but elevators and actual farmers.” 
The farmers complain that the exclusion of 
the speculator, who engages a car expecting to buy by 
the wagon load to fill it up, shuts them out also, thus 
giving the elevators the best chance under any and al] 
circumstances. The trouble seems to be that the road, 
if it desires to get the grain to market quickly, must 
necessarily—and justly—discriminate against all classes 
who load slowly; that is, all except elevators. The 
phraseology of the circular seems to have been intended 
as a sugar coating for a bitter pill; but it didn’t go 
down. 


Chief Regincer Wathen, of ie New York Rapid 
Transit Commission, bas been “‘ promoted” to the rank 
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of Consulting Engineer. It is the general belief that 
Mr. John Bogart will succeed him. Of course it is pure 
speculation to say what the change means, but there is 
naturally a good deal of uneasiness about it and public 
opinion is very strong that it is a steptoward an end 
which Tammany and ether politicians have very 
definitely in view. 








It appears to have been Heaven’s mercy or luck, and 
not good management, that saved the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River from a terrific accident at Tarry- 
town on the evening of Dec. 1. A fast express train 
which does not stop at that point ran into the rear of 
a local passenger train standing before the station. It 
would be a waste of words to say anything at all about 
block signals or station signals or any other device for 
the protection of trains on a road aspiring to run Em- 
pire State expresses on a mile-a-minute schedule. The 
facts are enough. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Transactions of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, September, 1891. 


This number of the 7'’ransactions contains five papers 
presented or discussed at the Summer Convention of the 
Society, with discussions on them. One of these is the 
Marent Gulch Viaduct, which was presented by Mr, 
George S. Morison, the engineer of the structure. The 
paper is a very short one, but it is copiously illustrated, 
with a view of the completed viaduct and many plates 
of details. The total length is 736 ft. 8 in.; the total 
height from the top of masonryto the top of stringer 
201 ft. 9in. It is on a grade of almost two per cent. 

Mr. Julien Hall’s paper on Right of Way for Railroads 
with the very full discussion had at the Summer Con- 
vention, and previously, also appears. There are two 
papers on Cements, Mortar and Concretes. 





Lumberman’s Hand Book, by W. B. Judson. Chicago : 
— by the Northwestern Lumberman. Price, 
$1.25. 


This handy pocketbook isalready familiar to most of our 
readers who are interested in buying, selling or handling 
lumber. It has been issued regularly since 1879, and the 
present volume is the latest revision, dated 1891. It con- 
tains the rules for inspection and grading of all kinds of 
lumber at all the principal lumber centres, the laws of 
the various states touching upon liens, inspection, etc. 
There is also considerable data concerning the rules of 
the trade and the customs of }umber merchants in vari- 
ous foreign countries. 


‘Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies. 


October, 1891. John W. Weston, Secretary. Chicago. 
This issue of the Journal contains an article on Tests 
of Compound Locomotives, by C. H. Hudson, General 
Manager of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, 
there being in it considerably more material than was 
given in the chapter in the annual report of the road, 
which was published in the Railroad Gazette of Nov. 13. 
Other articles are: Notes on Railroads and Railroad 
Tunnels in Wisconsin, by Mr. Woodman, of St. Pau), 
anda valuable paper on the Selection of Sources of Water 
Supply, by F. P. Stearns, of Boston. 





TECHNICAL. 

Manulacturing and Business. 
The Nowlin Safety Switch & Signal Co., of Chicago, has 
been chartered to manufacture railroad a pliances. C. 
E. Nowlin, Charles Kirchner and W. G. Barne are the 
directors. 

The Ajax Forge Co., of Chicago, is building an addi- 
tion so as to increase the output of its switch crossing 
department by one-half. It will be of brick and the di- 
mensions are 100 x 125 ft. 

The 25 Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton cars build- 
ing at the Barney & Smith Mfg. Co.’s shops at Dayton, 
O., are to be fitted with the Wheeler car seat. 

The statement in this column last week that the new 
hydraulic jack brought out by Watson & Stillman.of 
New York, was the largest size jack made by that firm 
was an obvious error. It is a new size of base jack and 
is built with a specially broad base, being designed for 
heavy passenger car work. The capacity of the jack is 
30 tons and Watson & Stillman make several jacks of 
this style, one of greater capacity, but shorter. 

The Gold storage car heating system and coupler is 
being put on 10 new suburban cars of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. —— ears on this service 
are already equipped with the Gold system, and have 
been running all this fall. 

The recent loss by the nut and bolt works fire at St. 
John, N. B,, is now stated at $35,000; insurance, $20,000. 
The plant is not +n | destroyed, bntit will cost a good 
deal to replace it, and the directors have not decided 
whether the works should be rebuilt. 

The Sebastian May Co. of Sidney, O., has reorganized 
by electing Jacob May President and General Manager, 
and A.C. Wagner Secretary and Treasurer. The com. 
pany manufactures light lathes and machinery. The 
— covers several acres and includes a machine shop 

70 x 62 ft., and an-engine room 40 ft. square, directly in 
the rear. It is heated by steam and lighted by electric- 
ity. The front of the building is two stories high, the 
upper portion being occupied by offices. omens the 
tools in the machine shop are three G. A. Gray heavy 
planers. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has ordered 120 
Acme car lamps from the Adams & Westlake Co., of 
Chicago, for use in the 30 cars now building at the St. 
Charles Car Works. The same style of lamps have also 
been ordered for the 20 chair cars building at Pullman. 

The Marden Frog & Crossing Works, of Chicago, are 
adding to their plant a brick addition 72 x 140 ft. Addi- 
tional heavy planers, drills, rail bender and new fur- 


——- will be put in, and the capacity increased by one- 
third, 


The Universal Brakebeam Co., of Chicago, has just 
completed arrangements for turning out the brakebeam 
in large quantities. During the month of November tbe 
company received the following orders, all of which can 
be shipped without delay; arecent patent decision of 

the Western Railway Association removes one of the 
difficulties under which they have been placed: 2,400 for 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific ; 1,200 for Hicks’ 
Stock Car; 2,400 for Burton Stock Car Co.; 200 beams for 
Illinois Central; 1,000 for Jacksonville Southeastern 
Line, and 500 for the Erie Railroad. 





The National Lock Washer Co., Newark, N.J., has 
some very large orders on hand. The use of the washer 
for track work has greatly increased the past vear, and 
many large roads are using it for car and locomotive 
work, where it is giving excellent satisfaction. It is also 
much used for agricultural implements, carriages and 
bridges, in fact, in all places where there is pressure on 
the nut and a locking device is required. The washer is 
made in a large variety of sizes by special machinery de- 
signed by the president of the company. The process, 
from the time the strips of steel are rolled on the man- 
drel to the time they are finished ready for use, being a 
very interesting one. 


The new plant of the Milwaukee Car Wheel & Foundry 
Co. in St. Paul, Minn., is to be ready for occupancy on 
Jan. 1. The site is seven acres in extent, heing the east- 
erly portion of the old St. Paul Harvester Works, which 
are situated between the tracks of the St. Paul & Duluth 
and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha roads, 
in East St. Paul. Several of the old buildings will be re- 
modeled and utilized, and a new foundry is now under 
construction. It will be a frame building witb an inner 
wall or lining of terra cotta, and will be 75 x 200 ft. in 
size. It is reported that the number of wheel pits 
to be put in will be 64 and that the manufacture of mal 
leable and other castings will be animportant part of the 
company’s business. 


Iron and Steer}. 


The Muskegon Iron & Steel Co. has completed its build- 
ings and furnaces at Muskegon, Mich., for making steel 
by the Adams process. There are two furnaces, with a 
combined capacity of 1,000 tons of steel a week. 


Atarecent meeting of the creditors and owners of 
the Blandon Co. at Reading, Pa., a proposition was 
offered for the reorganization of the company by the 
creditors, but no detinite action was taken. The secured 
and unsecured indebtedness is said to amount to $64,000. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—The market continues quiet, with nothing 
important to mark it. Rails continue to be steady at 

at Eastern and Pittsburgh mills, and at $31 at Chi- 
cago. 


Old Rails.—Both the eastern and western markets 
are weak, and few sales are reported. The quotations 
are about $21.75 at Chicago, and $23@$23.50 at Pitt~- 
burgh, for old iron rails. Old steel rails sell for $18@ 
$19 at New York, $18 at Pittsburgh and $13.50 at Chi- 
cago. 

Irregular Wear of Driving-Wheel Tires. 


An interesting contribution to the subject of the wear 
of locomotive tires has been made in a circular just 
issued by the Midvale Steel Co., of Philadelphia, 
giving conclusions drawn from investigations into the 
causes of so-called “‘soft spots.” The results, as stated, 
are confirmatory of previous conclusions or the much 
discussed point regarding the uneven wearing of the 
different tires of an engine and of different points on 
each tire, due to the eccentric action of the counterbal- 
ance. 

This company has found that the flattening of the 
tires was due to some cause other than a variation in 
the hardness of the metal, and early discovered: 

First, That the alleged “soft spot” almost invariably 
developed in the main drivers. 

Second, That while sometimes both the right and left 
main drivers would flatten, in almost every case it was 
the left-hand; and 

Third, That these flat spcts were invariably found at 

or near the same spot with reference to crank pin and 
counterbalance. 
_ “In the course of the investigations it was found that 
in one instance nine locomotives, all of the same weight, 
build and design, running on tbe same road, in similar 
service and with all the conditions as nearly identical as 
possible, all flattened their main driving tires at pre- 
cisely the same spot on the wheel, and the flattening 
was more pronounced in the left main driver than in 
the right. On another road were found four engines of 
same build, ete., all of which had flattened the main 
drivers cn the same point on each relatively to pin and 
counterbalance, and all flatrened to a greater extent on 
the left side than the right. Many similar instances 
were found, and, with scarcely an exception, the left 
main drivers have been the only ones which have flat- 
tened, or the left main had flattened to a greater degree 
than theright. Morecomplaints of this character came 
from the railroads running through the sandy soil of 
Florida than from any other section of the country. On 
| the other hand, the complaints from stone-bailasted 
roads, like the Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia & 
Reading, have been few or none. From all the evidence 
obtainable, it seems very clear that the engine itself is 
largely responsible for the flattening of the tires, and 
that in very rare instances it is due to inequality in the 
metal. Toassume otherwise, we must. believe it possi. 
ble that all tires of metal unequal in hardness are in- 
variably placed on the main drivers with the soft spots 
always in the same position in relation to the crank pins 
and counterbalances, and the tires with the very softest 
spots of all on the left-hand side of the locomotive.” 

The circular refers to Mr. Rarr’s paper on Irregular 
Wear of Locomotive Ties, read before the Western Rail- 
way Club last winter (Railroad Gazette, Feb. 6, 1891), 
in which it was shown that the tires of several locomo- 
tives with serious flat places had been slipped around 
on the centre, then trued up and again placed in service, 
and that the flat places in every case formed again at 
the same place relative to the centre but in a different 

lace in the tire. ‘The investigations of Mr. W. H. 

wis, of the Chicago, Burlington & Northern, in the 
same connection, bring out this feature prominently. 

The circular goes on to suggest that the flattening of 
tires on main drivers may have had much to do with 
creating the impression that foreign tires are superior 
to those of domestic manufacture. A good many roads 
use foreign crucible tires on passenger engines and Amer- 
ican open hearth tires on the rest of their motive 
power. As the most complaints of flattened tires have 
come from heavy freight engines, and as foreign tires 
are used on comparatively few such engines, it follows 
that the American tire has suffered from this cause to a 





greater extent than the foreign tire. The loss of mile- 


age caused by this flattening and consequent turning 
down has greatly reduced the average mileage of Amer- 
ican tires, while the foreign tire, not being used to the 
same extent in freight and switching service, has suf- 
fered much less from wasted mileage. 


Station and Shop Notes. 


The contract for building the passenger station for the 
Great Northern at Sauk Centre, Minn., has been let to 
Ring & Tobin, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Tacoma shops of the Northern Pacific, located 
at Edison, Wash., will be started up about Jan. 1. 


G. M. Deeks, of St. Paul, Minn., hes been awarded the 
contract for building the passenger station for the North- 
ern Pacific at Bozeman, Mont. The contract price is 
$7,000 . 

The new station of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
at Lima, O., is about ready for occupancy. It is of 
pressed brick with stone trimmings and has a covered 
teem alongside the track several hundred feet long. 

he main building is 25 x 60 ft. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie has let the contract to A. 
Bently, of Toledo, O., for new car shops, to cost $80,000. 
The site includes a little over 10 acres, and the new 
buildings will include new car shops, machine shop, 65 » 
160 ft., an erecting shop, blacksmith shops, paint shop, a 
roundhouse, water-works, storage rooms and a build- 
ing for the general offices for the company. The work 
is being done under the supervision of Mr.C, A. Wilson, 
chief engineer. The company expects to have the works 
ready foruse by Jan. 1. Inthe 10 acres of ground sur- 
rounding the buildings there will be built about two 
miles of track. 


The Houston City Street Railroad Co. will build a large 
car house and car shops at Houston, Tex. 


The proposed building will be 250 x 141 ft, in size, con- 
structed of brick and located on the site of the power- 
house. The company will not only du all its own repair- 
ing, but will also construct street cars for use on its 
lises in Houston. 

Car Heating. 


The National Car Heating Co., of Kansas, which has 
offices at 436 The Rookery, Chicago. has issued acircular 
warning railroad companies ainst infringements of 
the car heating patents granted to J.C. C. Searle, orig- 
inally on Oct. 4, 1887, and reissued Aug. 5, 1890; June 2, 
1890, and Sept. 29, 1891. The patents cover a system of 
water heating apparatus of circulating pipes and an ex- 
pena chamber with an overflow leading from the water 
evel of the chamber and a hand valve by which 
any surplus water may be removed without cooling the 
waterin the circulating system and for retaining the 
heated water at a proper level. 


Canadian Trans-Atiantic Mail Service. 


‘the Canadian government has decided to call at once 
for new tenders for a fast line of steamers between Can- 
ada and Europe. The minimum rate of speed required 
is an average of 18 knots per hour from port to port, or 
alternative tenders for rates of speed of 19 and 20 knots 
respectively. The Canadian port of call in summer will 
be Quebec, and in winter, Halifax, or Halifax and St. 
John. The vessels must be at least 6,500 tons. Jan. 11 
is fixed as the last day upon which tenders will be re- 
ceived at the Department of Finance. 


The Gill-Alexander Indi: iduat Call Bell for Tele- 
graph Offices. 


This apparatus, which was described in the Railroad 
Gaz tte of March 13 last,is now in use onthe Union 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, Canadian Pacific, Denver & 
Rio Grande, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, New Bruns- 
wick, Baltimore & Ohio and other roads. The propri- 
etors, the Gill-Alexander Electric Co.. of Kansas City, 
announce that the suit of the Electric Secret Service 
Co., of New York, against them in the Jackson County 
Court at Kansas City, Mo., has been dismissed. This 
suit related tothe Hatch patents, in controversy between 
the twocompanies, and the decision dissolves the tem- 
porary injunction heretofore granted. 

The testimonials printed in the circular of this com- 
pany show that the Union Pacific now has in use 42 
yells, 23 on the Kanszs Division and 19 on the Nebraska 
Division. The Southern Pacific bas 15 in use at stations 
where night operators were formerly employed. The 
Superintendent of Telegraph states that a considerable 
reduction ia operating expenses bas been effected with- 
out impairing the service. The Superintendent of Tele- 
graph of the Union Pacific, writing of the machines, 
says: 

They all work perfectly, accomplish all you claim for them, 
and in nowise interfere with the regular bu-iness on the wires. 
At seven siations we ase enabled by this system to dispense 
with night operators, the dispa cher being ensbled to awaken 
the day operator for an occasional train order at night, while 
at the other points the day operators, who are also agents, 
having to be outside of the office and b: yond the hearing of the 
sounder a great deal,cin be called to the instrument when 
wanted for anything important. if the regular telegraph call 
fails to reach them, thus greativ improving the telegraph 
service at such stations ata very small cost. We expect to 
increase the number of bells. 


Coupler Locks. 

In our illustrations of various desigrs of unlocking 
devices for car couplers, Nov. 20, we showed the 
lifting mechanism for the Smillie coupler on the right 
hand side of the car, instead of on the left, where it is 
always placed. The illustration was reproduced from a 
photograph of a model which has tbe handle placed on 
the right hand side facing the car as a matter of conven- 
ience. The unlocking device of the Smillie coupler is 
always placed on the same side of the car as others; 
namely, on the left hand side facing the car. 


The Cape Tormentine Breakwater. 


The work at the breakwater at Cape Tormentine, N. 
B., bas been closed for the year. During the past season 
eight cribs, 100 ft. in length and about G ft. deep each, 
have been sunk and 900 ft. of understructure built. The 
work is entirely finished now out to 2,900 ft. from the 
shore, 1,300 ft. of stone work and 1,600 of crib. One of 
the two angles at the end of the pier is complete and 
the second angle has been finished with the exception of 
ons cribs which will be the last of the foundation 
work. 


Proposed Electric City Railroads ia Berlin. 
TheUniversal Electricity Co. proposes to build three lines 
through Berlin in tunnels nine metres under the earth. 
The tunnels are to be iron lined with an outside coatin 
of cement. Trains composed of one locomotive end 
three cars holding 40 people each are to start from each 
terminus every three minutes, making their tour at the 
rate of 1514 miles per hour, fare for the whole distance 





to be limited to 10 pfennigs. The estimated time required 
for construction is two years. 











Air Brakes. 
The New York Air Brake Co. kas closed a contract with 
the Lehigh Valley for brake equipment for 2,000 box cars 
recently ordered by that railroad. 


Skip Building on Lake Erie. 
Contracts have recently been closed by the Globe Iron 
Works, of Cleveland, for a number of Lake craft. 
\mong others is a steel steamer, for the Minnesota 
Steamship Co., measuring 330 ft. keel and 45 ft. beam, 
having triple expansion engines, the dimensions of the 


high pressure cylinder being 24 in. diameter and 48 in. | 


stroke, the proportions of the second and third cylinders 
being of the usual gradation. This boat will piy be- 


tween Two Harbors and South Chicago and Lake Erie | 


ports. These works are also building two lighthouse 
tenders for the United States Lighthouse Board, one to 
be stationed at Portland, Me., the other at Astoria, for 
the North Pacific coast district. The steam yacht for 
H. M. Hanna, which measures 185 ft., will be finished 


and equipped with all the taste and skill available. | 


When completed the owner proposes to make a tri - 
the Nile Another large ore carrier for Samuel Mitchel > 
of the Jackson iron mine, will be ready for next year's 
trade. The large fleet of transportation boats built here 
for the Great Northern present exc2llent features in their 
lines and general design of engines and machinery, as 


well as the finish, and are a decided addition to the | 


fleet of the Great Lakes. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 
The train collector of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 


cago & St. Louis recently arrested at Cincinnati for | 


selling tickets and appropriating the proceeds has con- 
fessed his guilt. 

A passenger train was derailed by the breakage of a 
tire on the Orel Graise Railrcad in Russia Nov. 24 and 5 
cars were thrown off a bridge into the River Optoukha, 
killing 25 or more passengers. 

A‘lady, who was shot by a negro last October. while 
on an excursion train on tbe Louisville & Nashville and 
was permanently injured, has obtained a verdict for 
$18,000 damages against the road. 

The district court of the parish of Nachitoches. La , 
has imposed a fine of $6,000 on the Texas & Pacific for 
failing to comply with the law relative to the placing of 
bulletin boards at all stations where telegraph operators 
are employed. 

The Northern Pacific is preparing for the erection, in 
Tacoma, Wash., of the Northern Pacific Beneficial As- 
sociation’s new hospital for the western end of the road. 
Work will begin early next spring on the building, which 
will be of brick, accommodating 300 patients, and will cost 
$50,006, 

A considerable number of the older officers and em- 
ployés of the Pittsburgh Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, including some who were formerly in its ser- 
vice but have now left it, are forming a veterans’ organi- 
zation, to inelude all employés who have served the 
road more than a certain number of years. 

Masked robbers stopped a St. Louis & San Francisco 
train near Glendale, 10 miles from St. Louis, Mo., on the 
evening of Nov. 30, and robbed the express car of $20,000 
to $75,000, using dynamite to force open the doors which 
were defended by the messenger for some time. 


two robbers rifled the safes the other four held the pas- | 


sengers at bay, firing 14 shots into the smoking car. 

On the morning of Nov. 26, the Soo line elevator at 
Gladstone, Mich., caught fire from sparks and together 
with its contents, 100,000 bushels of wheat, was totally 
destroyed. The fire extended to the flour sheds and 
-onsumed 10,000 barrels of flour. A large amount of coal 
was destroyed before the fire was brought under con- 
trol. 

A man has been arrested at Buena Vista, Va., for 
tying a bull upon the tracks of the Norfolk & Western to 
be killed by atrain. Itis said that the prisoner contessed, 
stating that he acted under instructions of his employer, 
who “preferred the Norfolk & Western to the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, because damages could be collected more easily 
from the former company.” 

On Friday of last week a fight between a local freight 
train crew and a gang of Italians employed on a work 
train at Yorkville, O., on the Chicago & Erie, resulted 
in the serious wounding of five of the participants. It 
appears from the account that one of the methods of 
warfare was toback acar violently against the board- 
ing ear occupied by the Italians. 

Three laborers on the Northern Pacific have made affi- 
davit at Tacoma, Wash., that twenty-tive or more men 
were killed by the landslide at Canton Station, on the 
iine of the Northern Pacific, Nov. 25. The statement was 
published that a large number of men, clearing the 
track after a storm, had been thus killed, and later it 
was reported that only two were killed. 

A dispatch from Carson, Nev., states that a passenger 
has been awarded by a jury $44,750 damages for false 
arrest when he refused to leave a Southern Pacific train 
because his signature on an ironclad ticket was dis- 
credited by the conductor. When the conductor en- 
deavored to arrest him he defended himself with a re- 
volver, but when tried on the criminal charge of 
assault with a deadly weapon he was acquitted. 

The company operating the Chicago cable railroads re 
cently distributed $975 in gold among the gripmen. 
Three prizes are annually offered by the company,of $100, 
875 and $50 each, to gripmen with the best annual rec- 
ord, On examination it was found that nine gripmen had 
a record without accident or complaint, and that twelve 
others were entitled to either first or second prizes. The 
nine received $75 and the other twelve $25 each making 
a total of $975 awarded, instead of $225 promised. 

Judge Brown, of the United States Court at New 
York, has rendered the following decision in the case of 
John A. Haddock vs. The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, in which suit yor! is being taken before 
a Commissioner on Mr. Haddock’s allegation that the 
company has discriminated against him as a shipper of 
anthracite coal, the officers of the company having re- 
fused on advice of counsel to answer y apermne’ relating 
to the cost of transporting coal: ‘‘ All questions as to 
the cost of coal mined by the company or as to its method 
of conducting its business as a coal producer and as a 
carrier, or questions as to the company’s accounts of 
costs, profits or losses in either department of its busi- 
ness, are for the present disallowed as being evidence 
of an inferior order, and not in the first instance com- 

etent as proof concerning what is a reasonable charge 

or coal transportation westward and northward, but 
competent, if at all, only as a last resort, and in the 
absence of all means of proof by ordinary legal evidence,” 


While | 


| The Old Colony Railroad has just contracted for build- 

| ing 100f its standard passenger locomotives. Six moguls 

| will be built in their own shops at South Boston. 

| The Richmond Locomotive & Machine Works have an 

| order from the Chesapeake & Ohio for 11 locomotives 
with ten wheels and 19 x 24in. cylinders. This is in 

| addition to ten large engines ordered some months ago, 
five of which were delivered last month. 


The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha has just 
| received from the Baldwin Locomotive Works a con- 
| solidation locomotive which will be used in freight ser- 





} 
| 


| vice between Minneapolis and t. Paul. This company has 
| had a duplicate engine in use in St. Paul in similar ser- 
| vice for a year and ahalf. The engine will weigh when 
jin service 150,000 Ibe.; weight on drivers, 135,000 Ibs.; 
| tender, with ful and water, 72,000 Ibs. The boiler is 
| straight and 72 in. in diameter, and has 271 2%-in. flues. 
The engine is equipped with American driver brakes 
;}and Ashton muftied valves: 


CAR BUILDING. 





The Barney & Smith Mfg. Co. is building twosleeping 
cars for the St. Paul & Duluth. 
| The Missouri Pacific has given an order for 100 furni- 
| ture cars to the St. Charles Car Co. 


| The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern is having 25 
| passenger cars built by the Barney & Smith Mfg. Co., of 
' Dayton, O. 


The Pullman Palace Car Ce. has booked an order from 
the Philadelphia & Reading for 100 passenger and 4,000 
| freight cars, 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has, it is understood» 
| placed an order for 500 box cars with the St. Charles Car 
| Co., St. Charlies, Mo. 

The Litchfield Car & Machine Works, Litchfield, IIl., 
|are ‘building 500 freight cars for their own use, to be 
leased or sold to roads having need of more cars. 


The Old Colony Railroad has contracted with the 
Wason Car Co., of Springfield, Mass., for the construc- 
tion, during the winter, of 35 first-class passenger cars 
and 100 freight cars. 

The Pullman Palace Car Co. has taken orders for 20 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois vestibuled cars; also tor 
chair cars for the Chicago & Alton, and 25 passenger cars 
for the Rio Grande Western. 


The Algiers shops of the Southern Pacific have just 
completed an order for 300 platform cars for the Southern 
Pacitic. The cars are of 60,000 lbs. capacity and the 
order was begun three months ago. 

The Central of New Jersey has awarded a contract to 
the Lehigh Valley Car Works, of Stemton, Pa., to build 
500 gondola coal cars. Bids are also being received to 

build 25 60 ft. passenger cars, similar in design to the 25 
| cars built for the road by the Pullman Car Co. last year. 
| The Chicago. Rock Island & Pacific has placed an 
| order for 1,200 freight cars, 500 of which are box cars, to 
| be built from the company’s designs ; also 500 furniture 
}cars and 200 stock cars. Of these 700 were awarded to 
| the Wells & French Car Co., of Chicago, and the balance 

to the Peninsula Car Co., of Detroit, 


| ‘The Pennsylvania has let contracts for freight cars as 
follows: Michigan Car Co., 750; Peninsular Car Co., 750; 
Erie Car Works,500; Buffalo Car Co., 500; Barney & Smith 
Mfg. Co., 500; Murray Dougal Co., Milton, Pa.,500,and the 
Terre Haute Mfg. Co., 500 cars. The company will build 
1,500 cars at its shops east of Pittsburgh. 


The Pullman shops are very busy on orders for freight 
and passenger cars. Some of the most recent orders re- 
ceived by the manufacturing department are given in 
the following list: One baggage car for the Denver & 
Rio Grande; 20 chair cars for the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; 100 Pullman standard coal cars for the Du Quoin 
Transportation Co.; one vestibuled combination passen- 
ger and baggage car for the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western; five passenger and three parlor cars for the 
Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo; one combination 
baggage and mail car for the Toledo, Columbus & Cin- 
cinnati; two passenger cars for the Toledo & Ohio Cen- 
tral; five first class vestibuled cars and five first class 
cars without vestibules for the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; three first class and three second class cars, and 
three combination passenger and baggage cars for the 
Rio Grande Western; 10 first class passenger and 10 
suburban cars for the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and 
one vestibuled combination passenger and baggage car 
and two sets of six-wheel trucks for the Old Colony. 





BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Bridgewater, N. §.—The new bridge over the La 
Have River, at Bridgewater, N. S., is being rapidly 
placed in position, the bridge builders having a large 
force at work on the iron work. 


Camden County, N. J.—City Surveyor ["arnham’s 
plan for the erection of a new bridge over Cooper's 
Creek at Federal street has been adopted and the bridge 
committee instructed to advertise for proposals tor the 
erection of the structure. 





Corpus Christi, Tex.—The county commissioners 
have decided to construct an iron bridge over the Santa 
Gertrude and one over the Peronia at a cost of $6,700. 


Crosswicks, Pa.—The contract for the new iron bridge 
over Crosswicks Creek, at Crosswicks, has been awarded 
to the New Jersey Steel & Iron Co., of Trenton, N. J. 


Elgin County, Ont.—The principle question to be 
considered at the meeting of the Elgin County Council 
next week isthe building ofa bridge over the River 
Canard. 


Esquimait, B. C.—The new bridge that spans the 
Cowichan River on the line of the Esquimalt Nanai 
| omo Railroad, British Columbia, is now complete. The 
| span is a combination, 220 ft. long, with a width of 20 ft. 
out to out and a clear roadway of 15 ft. Its central 
elevation is 44 ft. and at the ends 36 ft. There is 
jin the span 94,000 ft. of Douglas fir timber, all of 
which is dressed and painted with two cyvats of white- 
lead paint. There are also in the structure 60 tons 
of steel and wrought iron and 15 tons of cast iron, all 
castings being in compression only. It is the only span 
of its kind in British Columbia and was introduced by 
Mr. West, formerly partner of Chas. Williams & Co., 
who has built many of them in the United States. All 
the iron work was manufactured by the Albion Iron 
Works Co., of Victoria, B. C, 
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Hoboken, N. J.—The New York & New Jersey Con- 
struction Co., with a capital stock of $500,000, has been 
chartered in New Jersey by George W. Green, of Gosh- 
en; George Young, of the St. Cloud Hotel, New York ; 
James W. Husted, of Peekskill; Anthony Barrett, of 
Brooklyn, and James W. Whitney, of Rochester. The 
purpose of the company is to engage in bridge construc. 
tion work. The principal office will be at 1 Newark 
street, Hoboken. 


May’s Landing, N. J.—The large iron drawbridge, 
which is being built acrass the Mullica River, and con- 
nects Atlantic and Burlington counties, will not be ac- 
cepted from the contractors, on account of the cement 
used in the cylinders being, as alleged, of bad quality. 
The bridge is nearly completed and several thousand 
dollars will have to be expended to repair the iron cylin- 
ders, which the contractors bave consented to do. 





Monkton, Md.—The examiners have reported favor- 
ably upon the building of an iron brid-ve over Little 
Gunpowder Falls, near Monkton. It will have a span 
of 60 ft and floor of 16 ft. The cost will be $1,000 for the 
superstructuré and $800 for the masonry, to be shared 
by Baltimore and Harford counties, which it wil! con- 
nect. 


New Brunswick, N. J.—The freehoiders have ap- 
pointed an engineer to draw up plans for a bridge across 
the Raritan River to cost $100,000. There is much oppo- 
sition to the building of the bridge, the resolution to 
erect it having been passed a month ago by but one ma- 
jority in the board. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The special committee on free 
bridges has directed the department of public works to 
examine a location for a bridge over the Monongahela 
River, to be situated between the Tenth streec and 
Smithfield street bridges, and the estimated cost of a 
bridge in that location. 


Plymouth, Pa.—The Plymouth Bridge Co., of Wilkes 
barre, has been organized by Samuel P. White and Joseph 
F. Mitchell, New Brighton, Pa.; Lucien L. Gilbert, Alle- 
gheny; Thomas R. Phillips, Kingston, Pa., and Stanley 
W. Davenport, Plymouth. 


Portland, Or.—The City Council has purchased the 
bridge prey, the Willamette River between Port- 
land and East Portland at Madison street. The pur- 
chase price was $145,000. 


Rock Dale, Tex.—A company is reported organized at 
Rock Dale, with a capital stock of $100,000, to manufac- 
ture the patent self-supporting suspension bridge of J. 
O. Hill and W. B. Woodey. 


Toronto, Ont.—The by-law to raise $250,000 to con- 
struct a high level bridge over the Don River at King 
street, Toronto, will be voted at the municipal elections. 
The Canadian Pacific will agree to pay more than 
one-twenty-fifth of the cost of the Don bridge, or about 
$10,000. In view of this there is little hope of the 
amicable arrangement of the proportion of cost to be 
borne by the city andrailroads. The position taken by 
the city is that as the building of the railroads made 
the bridge necessary the companies should pay the chief 
portion of the cost of construction. 


Wheeling, W. Vn.—Both bridges of the Wheeling 
Bridge Co., crossing the Ohio River, between Wheeling 
and Martins Ferry, O., have been completed and -are* 
now in use. The Wheeling electric railroad company 
crosses both bridges with its rapid transit trains be- 
tween Wheeling and the Ohio suburb. It is now an- 
nounced that the company has in contemplation the 
building of another highway bridge across the Ohio 
River, between the lower end of Wheeling and Bellaire 
with the view to running the street railroad in the form 
of a loop from Wheeling to Martins Ferry, thence to 
Bellaire and back to Wheeling. 


Windsor, N. 8.—The Windsor & Annapolis railroad 
is erecting a new steel plate girder bridge 55 ft. in length 
over Kentville Brook. It is a box bridge similar to that 
over the Cornwallis River. Both bridges were built by 
the Dominion Bridge Co., of Lachine, Que. 


Woodstock, N. B.—David Brown, C. E., has made a 
report respecting the proposed site for the Woodstock 
bridge, recommending that it be built at the King street 
site. This will be a more expensive but a much better 
location than the previous one. Itis thought that the 
new structure will be of stone and iron. 


Wytopitlock, Me.—The county commissioners of Pen- 
ebscot and Aroostook counties have decided to build an 
iron bridge over the Mattawamkeag River between Drew 
and Reed plantations, and the contract has been given to 
the Groton Bridge & Mfg. Co. The new bridge will be 324 
ft. long, with iron abutments and piers. The trestle ap- 
proaches will be 160 ft. in length. The site of the bridge 
is near Wytopitlock. The bridge will cost $35,000, the 
state and counties contributing $15,500 and the planta- 
tions the rest. 








RAILROAD LAW—NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 

In Ohio the Supreme Court decides that under the 
statute authorizing cities or villages to enter upon and 
hold real estate within their corporate limits for ‘‘ nec- 
essary offices” and for “* prisons,” municipal corporations 
may appropriate, for necessary public offices or a prison, 
land of a railroad company which is not needed or used 
in the operation of its road or the conduct of its busi- 
ness.! 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania rules that where 
a railroad for whose use toll is paid by another road lies 
wholly within the state, the tax on such tolls does not 
constitute a tax on interstate commerce, by reason mere- 
ly of the fact that the lessee road is engaged in inter- 
— transportation, and itis for this use that tolls are 

aid.? 
< In Texas the Supreme Court holds that the statute 
imposing penalty for refusing to deliver freight on pay- 
ment or tender of the charges shown in the bill of lading, 
is not unconstitutional as a regulation of interstate com- 
merce, though applied to freight shipped from a point 
without the state.* 

The Supreme Court of Vermont holds that a contract 
by which a railroad company, before the passage of the 
interstate commerce act, discriminates by agreeing to 
allow a certain shipper a rebate on freight charges, is 
not valid and enforceable at common law, and is not 
such a contract as could be impaired by the interstate 
commerce act prohibiting such discrimination.* 


Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 





In Texas the Supreme Court holds that a stipulation in 
a bill of lading requiring a shipper to give notice within 
a certain time if he claims damages does not apply toa 
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claim accruing under a prior verbal contract before the 
bill of lading was signed.® 

The Supreme Court, of North Carolina, decides that 
under the statute providing that common carriers may 
require prepayment of freight in all cases, a rail 
company may lawfully refuse to receive freight offered 
by a connecting company without prepayment, though 
it does not demand prepayment of others. if the connect- 
ing railroad has notice that prepayment is required.® 

A number of decisions have been recently made in re- 
gard to contracts limiting liability. In Nebraska it is 
held that a carrier cannot by contract with a shipper 
relieve itself, either in whole or in purt, from liability 
for injury or loss resulting from its own negligence. 
And in two cases in Texas the me agreements 
have been held void: A stipulation in a through bill of 
lading that the railroad shall not be liable for loss caused 
by negligence beyond its own.line; a stipulation that the 
shipper shall not recover for loss or injury unless he 
gives written notice thereof to the officers of the com- 
pany before the cattle are removei from the place of 
destination, and before they have been mingled with 
other stock; and a provision that, when the carrier 
furnishes the shipper with laborers to assist in loading 
and unloading his goods, they shall be deemed the 
shipper’s servants while so engaged, and thai the carrier 
shall not be responsible for their acts.’ 

In Texas it is held by the Supreme Court that though 
the statute imposes a penalty on railroad  —s or 
failure to furnish freight cars after demand therefor in 
writing, an action will lie for the breach of an oral con- 
tract to furnish cars." 

The New York Supreme Court decides that in ascer- 
certaining the compensation to be made to the owner ofa 
lot on a corner formed by the intersection of two streets 
at right angles, for so much of bis easement or privilege 
in one of the streets as had been taken by an elevated 
railroad company in the construction and operation of 
its road, the street space affected is properly determined 
by a line drawn from sai¢ corner of the two streets to 
the corner diagonally opposite.’ 





' Cincinnati, S. & C. R. Co. v. Village of Belle Centre, O., 
27 N. E. Rep., 464. 

2 Commonwealth, v. N. Y., P. & O. R.Co.. 22 Atl. Rep,, 
212. 


‘Ft. W. & D. R. Co. v. Lillard, 16S. W. > 654. 
' Fitzgerald v. Grand Trunk R. Co., 22 Atl. Rep., 76. 
'M.K. & 'T. Ry. Co. v. Graves, 165. W. Rep.,102. 

* Randall v. R. & D. R. Co., 138. E. Rep., 137. 
Cc. RL & P. R. Co. v. Witty, 49 N W. Rep., 183;G.C. & S. 

F. R. Co. vy. Vaughn, 16 S. W Kep., 775; Mo. Pac. R.Co.v. 

Smith, 16 S. W, Rep., 803. 

* Missouri Pac. Ry. Co. v. Harmonson, 16S, W. Rep., 539. 
‘Metropolitan Ry. Co. v. Levy, 13 N. Y. S., 367. 








MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows : 


Boston & Lowell, semi-annual, $3.50 per share, pay- 
able Jan. 1. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois, quarterly, 14< per cent. on 
the preferred stock, payable Jan. 2. 

Chicago & Northwestern, quarterly, 154 per cent. on 
the preferred stock, and semi-annual, 3 per cent. on the 
common stock, payable Dec. 26. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, semi-an- 
nual, 3 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable Jan. 20. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, quarter- 
ly, ly per cent. on the sroleeeel stock, payable Jan. 2; 
and semi-annual, 1)¢ per cent. on the common stock, pay- 
able Jan. 11. 

Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., quarterly, 134 per 
cent., payable Dec. 15. 

Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, 24% per cent. on 
the preferred stock. 

Little Miami, $1 per share, payable Dec. 15. 

New York, Lake Erie & Western, 3 per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable Jan. 15, 


Stockholders’ Meetings. 


Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 
, Alabama Great Southern, special, Birmingham, Ala., 
Jec. 15. 

Atlantic & Danville, annual, Portsmouth, Va., Dec. 


15. 

Atlantic & Pacific, annual, 95 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass., Dec. 10. 

Boston & Maine, annual, Lawrence, Mass., Dec. 9. 

Lehigh & Hudson River, annual, 80 Broadway, New 
York City, Dec. 7. 

Richmond & West Point Terminal, annual, Rich- 
mond, Va., Dec. 18. 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg, annual, 96 Broad- 
way, New York City, Dec. 28. 

Ulster & Delaware, annual, Roundout, N. Y., Dee. 8 

Utica & Black River, annual, Grand Central Station, 
New York City, Dec. 28. 

Virginia Midland, annual, Alexandria, Va., Dec. 16, 

Walkill Valley, annual, 5 Vanderbilt avenue, New 
York City, Dec. 9. 


Technical Meetings. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The New England Railroad Club will hold its next 
meeting at the United States Hotel, Beach street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Dec. 9. Commencing January, 1892, the reg- 
ular meetings of the club will be held on the second 
Monday of each alternate month. 

The Western Ratlway Club holds regular meetings on 
the third Tuesday in each month, except June, July and 
August, at the rooms of the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion in the Rookery Building, Chicago, at 2 p. m. : 

_ The New York Rail: oad Club holds — meetings at 
its rooms in the Gilsey House, New York City, at 2 p. 
m., on the third Thursday in each month. 

The Southern Railway Club holds regular meetin 
on the third Thursday of the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, March, May, September and November at such 
points as are selected at each meeting. 

The Central Kaitway Club meets at the Hotel Iro- 
quois, Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, 
March, May, September and November. 

The Northwest Railroad Club meets on the first Satur- 
day of each month, except June, July and August, in 
the St. Paul Union Station, at 7:30 p. m. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association meets 
on the Friday following the second Wednesday. of 
March, June, September and December, at 2:30 p. m, in 
the directors’ room of the St. Paul Union Station. 

‘the American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 





meetings on the first and third Wednesday in each month, 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings at the American House, Boston, at 7:30 p. m., 
on the third Wednesday in each month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at 78 La Salle street, Chicago, at 8p. m., on the 
first Wednesday in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis holds regular meetings 
in the club’s room, Laclede Building, corner Fourth and 
Olive streets, St. Louis, on the first and third Wednes- 
day in each month. 

The E£ngineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
ings at the House of the Club, 1,122 Girard street, Phila- 
delphia, on the first and third Saturday of 2ach month, 
excepting in January, when the annual meeting is held 
on the second Saturday of the month. The second Janu- 
ary meeting is held on the third Saturday. The club 
stands adjourned during the months of July, August 
and September. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
regular meetings on the third Tuesday im each month, at 
7:30 p. m., at its roomsin the Thaw Mansion, Fifth street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati holds its regular 
meetings at 8 p. m. on the third Thursday of each month 
in the rooms of the Literary Clib, No. 24 West Fourth 
street, Cincinnati. 

The Civil Hngineers’ Club of Cleveland holds regular 
meetings on the second Tuesday of each month, at 8 
p. m., in the Case Library Building, Cleveland. Semi- 
we meetings are held on the fourth Tuesday of the 
month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets in Room 
200, Baird Building, Kansas City, Mo., on the second 
Monday in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South holds its 
monthly meetings on the second Thursday at 8 p. m. 
The Association headquarters are at Nos. 63 and 64 
Baxter Court, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Denver Society of Civil Engineers and Architects 
holds regular meetings at 36 Jacobson Block, Denver,Col., 
on the second and fourth Tuesday of each month, at 8 


o’clock p. m., except during June, July and August, | 
he T 


when they are held on the second Tuesday only. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
Helena, Mont., at 7:30 p. m.,on the third Saturday in 
each month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Association of Kansas holds reg- 
ular meetings at Wichita on the second Wednesday of 
each month at ap. m. 

The American Society of: Swedish Engineers holds 
meetings at the club house, 250 Union street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and at 347 North Ninth street, Philadelphia, on 
the first Saturday of each month. 


The Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis meets the first | 


Thursday of each month in the Public Library Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers holds regu- | 
lar meetings at its rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Mon-,| 
every alternate Thursday ne during | 


treal, P. Que. 
the months of J une, July, August and September. 

The Association of Civil Engineers of Dallas meets 
at 803 Commerce street, Dallas, ‘l'ex., on the first Friday 
of each month at 4 o’clock p. m. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast holds reg- 
war eg at its rooms in the Academy of Sciences 
Building, 819 Market street, San Francisco, Cal., at 8 
o'clock p. m, on the first Friday of each month. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 


A regular meeting was held Dec. 2. Mr. J. A. L 
Weddell presented, through the secretary, a very long 
and important paper on “ Disputed Points in Railway 
Bridge Designing.” Several written discussions had 
been received, and some of them were read. We shall 
attempt no abstract of the paper or discussions now, as 
to be of any value it should be very full. It is enoughto 
say that Mr. Waddell pitches into the best modern prac- 
tice im various particulars, and invites the fullest dis- 
cussion. For instance, he would cease to use the methud 


of engine concentrations and take instead equivalent | 


uniform loads. The paper is sure to make a good deal of 
stir. Mr. Blakeley (Passaic Rolling Mill Co.) made a short 
verbal discussion, and Messrs. Breithaupt and Seamen 
read discussions. 

Ballots for members were canvassed, and the follow- 
ing elected: 


Members: Daniel Burke Dunn, Chief Engineer con- | 


structing Macon, Dublin & Savannah R. R., Macon, Ga.; 
Fred. Putnam Spalding, ey in charge of Rock 
Creek Park, Washington, D.C.; James W. Way, Chief 
Engineer Missouri Pacific Ry., St. Louis, Mo, 

Associate Members: George Goodell Earl, Consulting 
Engineer Montgomery, Ala.; Oscar Erlandsen, Assistant 
Chief Engineer Construction Dutchess County R. R., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.;George Thomas Richards, Assist- 
ant Engineer on Construction of new Sixth St. Highway 
Bridge, Pittsburgh, Pa; William Watmough Thayer, 
Surveyor of the Fourth District of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Electrical Association. 


A Canadian Electrical Association was organized at 
Toronto, Ont., last week. The officers are: President, 
J.J. Wright; First Vice-President, John Carrol; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, H. J. Dunstan, and Secretary and 
Treasurer, C. H. Mortimer. The first annua! meeting 
= be held in Hamilton, Ont., on the second ‘Tuesday 
in June. 


Central Railway Club. . 

The November meeting of the Central Railway Club 
= — at the Hotel Iroquois in Buffalo on Wednesday, 

ov. 25. 

The committee report on‘ wheel gauges and wheel 
defects” was presented by Mr. J. R. Petrie. It was ac- 
companied by diagrams and sections of wheels with 
worn flanges, and recommended alterations in the test 
gauge which will allow wheels to run with sharp flanges 
which are not worn vertical or to such an extent as to 
make themunsafe. The committee stated that in apply- 
ing the improved gauge to eight pairs of wheels jonee 
out by the Nickel Plate five pairs would have passed in- 
spection. It was thought best that the report, with blue- 
print illustrations, should be sent each member and that 
they make personal tests, so as to be able to make sug- 
gestions at the next meeting. 

The report of the special committee on ‘Wrong Draw- 
bars” was presented by Mr. A. M. Waitt, of the Lake 
Shore, who said that answers had been received from a 
territory extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and a remarkable harmony of opinion on the subject 
existed. The report advocated uniformity in drawbars 
and a rigid adherence to the standards of the Master 





Carbuilders’ Association. They believed that in replac- 
ing drawbars the new one should correspond in material, 
general dimensions and method of attachment to the 
cne removed. They recommended the adoption of the 
following rules: 


Hereafter in the interchange of cars with connecting roads, 
cars having mixed or wrong drawbars will be received with- 
out a defect card, if they are in good condition and fit proper- 
ly, except in the following cases: 

First—Cars having a M. C. B, standard drawhar replaced by 
one of a different st 

second —Cars having a link-and-pin drawbar replaced by one 
made of different material. 

Third—Cars having a link-and-pin drawbar replacce by one 
having a different method of attachment to draught rigging. 

Fourth—Cars having a link-and-pin drawbar replaced by one 
of essentially different dimensions and weight. 

In each of the above cases a M. C, B. defect card may be re- 
quired from the delivering road covering the wrong drawbar, 
the card to show in what general manner the replaced draw 
bar differs from the original which was in the car. 


The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 

The committee on “worn-out brake-shoes,” consisting 
of Messrs. Peter Smith, Robert Potts and A. Dolbeer, 
presented a report, in which pe | said: “‘The M. C. B. 
rules governing brake-shoes are all right as far as _ they 
relate to three-eighths or less in centre, but should be 
extended so as to cover other fai'ures in brake-shoes. 
We find a large number of brake-shoes that retain the 
three-eighths limit in centre, and are worn tapering on 
bottom and top ends, endangering the wear of blocks or 
heads; also shoes worn to very thin edge and leaving 
one-third of the shoe in good condition. Je think sue 
shoes should be condemned. The fact is conceded that 
shoes worn down one-sided interfere with the efficiency 
of the braking power. Your committee is not in favor 
of ——» shoes that have been worn on one side, as 
they are liable to destroy the wheels, as the bearing 
would come in throat of wheel and interfere with proper 
adjustment of brakes.” The consideration of the report 
was postponed to the next meeting. 

It was decided to hold the anuual banquet on the 
fourth Wednesday of January, and the committee of last 
year, with Mr. T. A. Bissell as chairman,was continued. 


New England Railroad Club. 


The regular meeting of the club will be held at the 
United States Hotel, Boston, Wednesday, Dec. 9, 1891, 
} at 7:30 p.m. The subject for discussion is “‘ Tools and 
Machinery for Railroad Work.” 


| Northwestern Track and Bridge Association. 


The next meeting of the Northwestern Track and 
| Bridge Association will be held in the Directors’ room of 
| the St. Paul Union Station at 2:30 p. m., on Friday, Dec. 
| 11. The discussion of Mr, Rafferty’s paper will be com- 
pleted and two new papers will be presented: ‘Form of 
| Construction of a Trestie Crossing,” Mr. B. T. Melver, s. 
|B. & B., St. P. & D.: “Frogs,” H. A. Buell, R. M., C., M. 
& St. P. Supper will be provided for all attending mem- 
| bers and the evening will be passed in informal session. 





The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland, 


A regular meeting was held on Tuesday evening, Nov. 
10, with President Gobeille in the chairand 25 members 
and three visitors present. Mr. C. M. Barber reported 
that 80 membersand guests were present on the last 
visiting day. Two excellent reports on the last visiting 
| day were read, one by Mr. E. P. Robertson the Power 
House of the Broadway & Newburgh Street Railroad, 
and the other by Mr. George E. Gifford on the Cleveland 
Rolling Mill Company's plant. Both reports were car 
fully prepared and were full of valuable information. 

The paper of the evening was by Prof. Frank H. Neff, 
entitled French Roads—their administration, construc- 
tion and maintenance. It contains an elaborate and de- 
tailed account of these celebrated roads. A number of 
members took part in the discussion. 


PERSONAL. 


| — Mr, W. H. Bliss, General Solicitor of the St. Paul & 
| Duluth, has resigned. 


| —Mr. H. R. Bishop, President of the Daluth & Iron 
Range, has resigned on account of ill health. Mr. M,. J. 
Carpenter, vice president, succeeds Mr. Porter, and is in 
| turn succeeded by Mr. C. W. Hillard, formerly secretary 
| of the company. 


| —Mr. W. E. Gregory, an old citizen and railroader of 
Ga!veston, Tex , died there recently at the age of 64 
years. In 1864 he became the Ticket Agent of the Gaives- 
| ton, Houston & Henderson at Houston and later he was 
| promoted to the General Fremht Agency, and subse- 
| quently made General Manager. He removed to Gal- 
veston im 1867. 


—Mr. John Durand, who died at Avolon, Pa., Nov. 25, 
aged 72 years, was at one time General Superintendent 
of the Hartford & New Haven Railroad. Later he held 
similar posiiions on the Pan Handle, Cleveiand & Pitts- 
burgh and other roads. He was General Superincendent 
of the Houston & Texas Central, from which he retired 
to private life.” 


—Mr. W.C. Rinearson, General Passenger Agent of 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western, has resigned to 
accept, it is statec, a position in the traffic department 
of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia. His resig- 
nation is to take effect Dec. 15 and he will probably 
be succeeded on the Erie by Mr. D. I. Roberts, who has 
been Assistant General Passenger Agent at Chicago. 


—Mr. L. M. Schwan was this week elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Lake Erie & Western, to succeed Mr. Nelson 
Robinson, who declined a re-election. Mr. Schwan has 
been Secretary and Treasurer of the company for many 
years. In his promotion the directors express their ap- 

reciation of his faithful and intelligent services. Mr. 
Echwan is also Secretary of the East Tennessee, Virginia 
& Georgia and of the Cincinnati Southern. 


—Mr. R. J. Duncan, who was appointed about a 
year ago General Superintendent of the Union Pacific, 
Denver & Gulf, to succeed Mr. Channing F. Meek, re- 
signed last week, Mr. Duncan was promoted from the 
superintendency of the Fort Worth & Denver City road 
on the resignation of Mr. Meek, soon after the change in 
the control of the Union Pacific. The new General 
Superintendent of the road is Mr. W. D. Moore, who 
has been Superintendent of the Grand Island Division 
of the Union Pacific. 





—Col. Enoch Ensley, prominently identified with the 
development of the iron industry in the south, died last 
week at Memphis, Tenn., aged 57 years. In 1881 Colonel 
Ensley, together with other citizens of Memphis, pur- 
chased the Pratt Coal & Coke Company property, at the 
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same time moving to Birmingham, Ala., where later be 
brought about a consolidation with the Alice Furnace 

roperty, and ultimately these were merged with the 
eunessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., of which he was 
the first president. He organized the Lady Ensley Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., and was also largely interested in 
Birmingham enterprises. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Boston & Maine.—H. E, Chamberlain has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Concord division, vice 
eer E. Todd, resigned (temporarily) on account of ill 

ealth. 


Bridge & Saco River.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders was held last week, and the old officers 
were re-elected: W.T. Perry, President; P. P. Burn- 
ham, Treasurer; Joseph A. Bennett, Superintendent, 
General Ticket and Freight Agent and Clerk. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Jobn H. Jackson, 
General Agent at St. Paul, Minn., having resigned to 
engage in other business, E. A. Cardell, Traveling Freight 
Agent, has been appointed to succeed him. 


Duluth & Tron Range.—H. R. Bishop, having retired 
from the presidenc on account of ill health, M. J. Car- 
penter, Vice-President, has succeeded to that position. 
©. W. Hillard, Secretary of the company, becomes Vice 
President. 


Franklin & Megantic.—At the annual meeting ot the 
stockholders the old directors were re-elected, with this 
exception, Allen Blanchard of Stratton and A. V. Hinds 
of Kingfield, Me., were chosen directors in the place of 
N. B. Bryant and Orren Tufts. 


Illinois Central.—T. P. Bellows has been appointed 
Division Superintendent of the Louisiana division, vice 
J. M. Turner, resigned. 


Lake Erie & Western.—The office of Master of Trans- 
portation has been abolished. O. W. Bell has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Sandusky division, with 
headquarters at Lima, O., and O. E. Grady, Superint. n- 
dent ~ a Peoria division, with headquarters at Lafay- 
ette, ind. 


Los Angeles.—C. Shanks has been appointed Master 
Mechanic and Master Car Builder of the road in place of 
George E. Mosher, resigned. Mr. Shanks has heretofore 
been located at National City, Cal. 


gauge and extends from Altoona eight miles up to one 
of the highest peaks of the Allegheney Mountains. where 
a large hotel and summer resort has been built. The 
road will be extended nine miles further to bituminous 
coal fields near Frugality, Pa. Part of the line has been 
graded. 


British Columbia Southern.—This company gives 
notice of application to the Dominion Government for 
power to extend its line from its proposed eastern ter 
minus in the Crow's Nest Pass in an easterly direction 
to a point on the line of the Calgary & Edmonton. 


Brunswick, Western & Southern.—The engineers 
under charge of W. G. MacRae, who recently began a 
agent survey for this road south of Wilmington, 
N. C.. have reached a point in the neighborbood of Town 
Creek, 12 miles from Southport, and it is expected to com- 

lete the survey to “outhport next week. The line is 

eing permanently located as the survey ismade. Atan 
election Dec. 22, Brunswick County will be asked to vote 
a subscription of $100,000. The General Manager states 
that in the event that Brunswick County does not vote 
the subscription, the company will build a line down 
the New Hanover side of the Cape Fear River to deep 
water. The company, however, has purchased over 400 
acres of terminal property at Southport and has already 
organized a terminal company. H. H. Dougherty is 
General Manager. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—The Shelbyviile exten- 
sion was completed Dec. 1, when the last track was laid 
near Shelbyville I[ll., and a train was run over the ex- 
tension from Tuscola. The new road formsa new route 
between Chicago and St. Louis, as it connects with the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis at Shelbyville. 
The extension is 37 miles long. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Chattanooga Southern.— 
The projectors of this road state that it is expected that 
the contracts will be let inthe spring of next year for 
building the great pars of the line between Indianapolis 
and Rockport, Ind. The right of way is being secured 
by the company and several of the counties will soon 
hold elections on propositions to vote bonds in aid of the 
project. The line is abeut 172 miles long and has been 
surveyed from Rockport through Grand View, Newton- 
ville, =t. Meinrad, Ferdinand, Mitchel], Bedford and 
Nashville. On this route three tunnels will be necessary, 
aggregating 3.600 ft. The maximum grade is 60 ft. per 


County, about 130 miles. The capital will be $2,000,000. 
The principal office will be at Fort Worth. The ircor- 
corators are: Martin Casey, C. K. Swasey, C. L. Frost. 
M. R. Kiley, Charies J. Larimer, all of Fort Worth, and 
James Craig, Jonn F. Imel, C. R. Berry, J. R. Owens and 
S.S. Brown, of St. Joseph, Mo. 


Georgetown & Granger.—John P. Hughes, of Fort 
Worth, Tex., who is building this road, reports the work 
progressing rapidly and likely to be completed Dec. 10 
or a few days after. The tracklaying will probably be 
finished by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and the 12 
miles of new road operated asa branch of that road, 
with which it connects at Georgetown, Tex. 


Grand Trunk.—The double track work on the main 
line between Montreal and Toronto has been going on 
pretty continuously since the beginning of the year, with 
the result that 58 miles of additional second track has 
been placed in operation. At the close of last year the 
second track was in operation for 1854 miles on the 333 
miles between Montreal and Toronto. The second track 
built this year is between Gananoque and Napanee, Ont.. 
4314 miles, and between Port Hope and Grafton, 14% 
miles. About 28 miles of second track is now being 
graded, leavinga balance of 61 miles on which the double 
track work has not been commenced. 

Great Northern.—The contract for building 80 miles 
of the Pacific extension between Puget Sound and the 
summit of the Cascade Mountains, has been let to Shep- 
ard, Henry & Co. of St. Paul, Minn. (This firm is core- 

osed of Shepard, Siems & Co., St. Paul; Henry & Balch, 
Minneapolis, and Larson & Co., of Helena.) The contract 
includes all the work on the western side of the range 
as far as the main tunnel at the summit. Starting from 
Everett, at the mouth of the Snohomish River, the route 
follows the left bank of the Snohomish to the main 
stream of the Skykomish River, thence up the south 
fork of the Skykomish to the Stevens Pass. Shep- 
ard, Siems & Co., of St. Paul, have 700 miles 
of this company’s line east of the mountains, 
from Havre Junction, Mont., to the Columbia 
River, under construction. Grading on this will 
be nearly completed this year, and it is the inten- 
tion to prosecute track laying all winter if the weather 
will permit. They have several tunnels already com- 
pleted, ranging from a few feet to 1,325 ft. in length. On 
the 80 miles just let there is one tunne! J,300 ft. in length. 
In order to pass the Cascade range a switchback will 





mile and the maximum curves eight degrees. 


| 





Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—The traftic department | 
has been organized by the following appointments: A. | 
S. Dodge, formerly Generai Freight Agent, to be Traftic 
Manager at St. Louis; C. Haile, General Freight Agent | 
at Sc. Louis; J. W. Allen, General Freight Agent for 
Missouri, at Sedalia; C. P. Rector, General Freight 
Agent for Kansas and Indian Territory, at Parsons, 
Kan.; Jobn A. Smith, General Freight Agent for Texas; 
Gaston Meslier, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
with office at Parsons, Kan., in charge of interstate 
rates and divisions; W. G. Graham, General Passenger | 
Agent for Missouri, at Sedalia; H. B. Hughes, Genera! | 
Passenger Agent for Texas; E. B. Parker, Assistant 
Passenger Agent at St. Louis, with supervision over 
advertising, and A. T. Drew, General Traffic Claim | 
Agent, with headquarters at Parsons, Kan. 


North Carolina Midland.—At the _ stockholders’ 
meeting at Winston, N. C., the following directors were 
elected: John H. Inman, W. G. Oakman, C. 8. Price, W. 
G. Rutherford, New York; J. T. Morehead. Leaksville; | 
Col. A. B. Andrews, Raleigh; T. B. Bailey, F. M. Johnson | 
and W. C. Wilson, Mocksville; J. W. Fries, Salem: G. 
W. Henshaw, Winston. The directors elected the fol- 
lowing officers: A. B. Andrews, President; Maj. J. T. 
Morehead, Vice-President; H. W. Miller, Secretary; 
John W. Hall, Treasurer; Capt. W. H. Green, General 
Manager. 











Parkersburg Branch.—The annual meeting was held 
in Parkersburg, W. Va., Nov. 24, and the following di- 
rectors were elected: Orlando Smith, President ; J. 
N. Camden, W.N. Chancellor, C. H. Shatteck, W. H. 
Blackford, W.F. Brown, Robt. Garrett, Andrew Pierce, 
W. W. Taylor, W. C. Winebrearer and T. S. Spates. 


St. Paul & Duluth,—Messrs. Lusk, Bunn & Hadley 
have been appointed Generat Solicitors, vice W. H. Bliss, 
resigned. 


Sandy River.—At the annual meeting at Phillips, Me., 
last week, the following officers were elected: N. B. 
Heal, President; D. M. Bohney, Clerk; N. B. Beal, Super- 
intendent; J. EB. Thompson, Treasurer. and General 
Ticket Agent. Direcrors: N. B. Beal, D. M. Bonney, W. 
D. Sewall, Joel Wilbur and J. H. Bonney. 


Seattle, Boise & Salt Lake.— At the annual meeting of 
the stockholders in Payette, Idaho, the following direc- 
tors were elected: Thomas W. Bates, A. B. Moss, M. 
L. Sproat, J. H. Richards, Payette; Martin Patrie, 
Blackfoot, Idaho; Joseph Pinkham, Boise City, icaho. 
‘The directors elected the following officers: Thomas W. 
Bates, President; A. B. Moss, Vice-President: M. L. 
Sproat, Secretary; Joseph Pinkham, Treasurer. 


Union Pacific—W. A. Deuel has been appointed 
General Superintendent of the Gulf Division, with oftice 
at Denver, vice R. J. Duncan, resigned. J.D. Moore has 
been appointed General Superintendent of the lines of 
this company in ‘Texas, vice O. O. Winter, resigned. 
Headquarters. will be at Fort Worth, Tex. A. W. 
Scribner has been appointed Tax Commissioner with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 


Wilmingt n, Columbia & Augusta.—The stockhold- 
ers met in Wilmington, N. C., Nov. 19, and re-elected 
the old Board of Directors as follows: W. T. Walters, B. 
F Newcomer, Enoch Pratt, H. B. Plant, Geo. C. Jenkins, 
J.T. Barron and H. Walters. These officers were elected: 
President, Warren G. Elliott ; Vice-Presidents, B. F. 
Newcomer and H. Walters, and Secretary and T'reas- 
urer, James F. Post, Jr. Warren G. Elliott succeeds W. 
<; Walters as President. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Albuquerque & Durango.—A surveying party has 
Started from Albuquerque, N. M., to meet the party 
nOw in the field locating the line of the Albuquerque 
& Durango Railroad. It is believed that the survey 
Will be completed during the winter. 


Altoona & Wopsononock.—The stockholders at a 
meeting at Altoona, Pa., Nov. 24, authorized the issu- 
ance of a mortgage for $60,000 in favor of the Pennsy]- 
‘vyania Trust Co., of Reading. The road is a narrow 





Chicago & West Michigan.—On the extension north | 
of Traverse City the track is laid and is being ballasted | 
from Traverse City to Elk Rapids, 20 miles, and from | 
Charlevoix to within four miles of Petoskey, Mich., the | 
track has been laid and is being ballasted. The grading 
is finished to Petoskey ready for track. Tracklaying | 
began on the main line, extending north from Williams- | 
burg, the first part of last week and will be pushed as 
fast as the weather will permit. Work has begun on; 
the foundation for the drawbridge at Charlevoix and is 
being vigorously pushed by the contractor, J. M. All- 
mendinger, of Benton Harbor, Mich., who has the con | 
tract for putting in the entire foundation. The | poner 4 | 
on the entire line has been nearly tinished and unless | 
much snow falls should be finished by Jan. 1. | 

Cieveland, Cincinnati, Chi:ago & St. Louis.—The | 
company is working on tbe second track on the Cincin- | 
nati division, which will shortly be extended as far as | 
Sharon. 0. The second track is being built to increase 
the facilities for running the commutation trains out of | 
Cincinnati. 


Dansville & Mount Morris.—The Western New York 
& Pennsylvania is building 1,657 ft. of new track 3% 
miles south of Mount Morris, N. Y., to a connection with 
this road, and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western is 
reported to be also building.a short connecting track 
from a point 144 miles beyond Groveland. The Western | 
New York & Pennsylvania has completed a traftic ar- 
rangement with the company, and through cars between 
Dansville and Rochester will begin running this week. 
As the company does not own any equipment, no trains 
have been running since the Erie took off its trains. 


Duluth & Iron Range.—lt is reported that this com- | 
pany will build a branch to the iron mines of the Mesabi | 
range. A large force of men is now employed in the 
construction of a new ore dock at Two Harbors, Minn. | 


Daluth & Winniveg.—Over 350 teams are at work | 
on the two and a half miles uf grading leading from | 
Short Line Junction to the approaches of the St. Louis | 
bridge, near Duluth, one of the contractors recently | 
said, and it is calculated that the work will be read, for | 
the construction trainin three weeks. On the trestle | 
approach ou the Minnesota side of the draw about 900 ft. 
of the 2,250 ft. of the approach is completed. The con- | 
tract will require 1,100,000 ft. of lumber and 1,200 piles. | 
This work will be completed before Feb. 1. The track | 
will be laid as soon as the grading is finished and extend- | 
ed on the approach as fast as possible. The approach 
on the Wisconsin side, 1,350 ft. long, is not yet under 
eentract. ‘The first regular passenger train over the 
road into Duluth was run last week going over.the St. | 
Paul & Duluth track from Shore Line Junction. This | 
train runs between Deer | ake, the end of the track, and | 
Duluth. The grading on the branch of the road extend- | 
ing to the iron mines four miles north of La Prairie, 
Minn., is very nearly completed, and tracklaying will 
begin this week. | 


Eastern, Barnwell & Western.—The projectors sail 
reported to have made considerable progress in securing 
right of way. Active work is being done along the pro- 
jected route, and soon all the right of way will be 
secured. It is proposed to build from Augusta, Ga., to 
a point about six miles north of the city, and thence to 
some point on the Ashley River, near Charleston. By 
the new route the distance to Augusta will be 116 miles, 
which is 21 miles shorter than by way of Branchville. 


Florence Northern.—Suit has been begun in the Cir- 
cuit Court at Florence, Ala., by A. G. Negley, assignee 
of the North Alabama Construction Co., against the 
railroad for $164,352 for an alleged non-performance of 
contract. The survey has been completed for 70 miles 
and the road graded for 27 miles north of Florence, ready 
for the rails. The construction company claims that no 
payment has ever been made for the work done. 


Florida Central & Peninsula.—Mr. Overton Bar ! 
nard, of Tallahassee, Fla , has been engaged for the past 
week surveying a branch from the road west of Talla- 
hassee, to connect the line with the La Pierre phos- 
epee mines, which are about six miles west of Talla- 

assee and three or four miles from the railroad. 

Fort Worth & Trinity.—The company filed its 
charter in Texas last week. The road will extend from 
Forth Worth to jthe north line of the state in Clay 














be constructed for use until a tunnel is bored. It has not 
yet been decided bow high up the tunnel! will be Iccated, 
but present indications are that it will be 13,000 ft. long, 
as the difference in cost between that and the shorter 
one of 8,000 ft., would be saved in a few years in the re- 
duced cost of operarion. It is expected that the track 
will be laid into Ka'ispell in Missoula County, Mont., 
during the last week of this year. Owing to an acci- 
dent on a bridge east of that point, a delay of a few 
days has been occasioned. 

he Columbia River will be crossed in the vicinity of 
Wenatchee, but the exact location has not yet been fixed. 
There is a gap of 55 miles not yet contracted; when this 
is let the entire line necessary to complete the road be- 
tween St. Paul and Puget Sound will be under construc- 
tion. 

The surveyors have located 19 miles of the extension of 
the Park Rapids line from that point toward Leach 
Lake, Minn. It is expected that the work will be 
pushed next summer. 

Grading on the branch from St. Hillaire, south to Red 
Lake Falls, Minn., has been finished. 


Houston & Texas Central.—Maj. B. M. Temple, 
Chief Engineer of the road, has begun the location of the 
extension of the Austin & Northwestern from Fairland, 
near Marble Falls, to Llano. The distance to Liano is 
only 31 miles. 

Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West.—The work of 
widening the gauge on the Charlotte Harbor division 
south of Bartow, Fla., has now been completed for 24 
miles to Arcadia where the work will be suspended for 
the season. The remaining 25 miles from Arcadia to 
Punta Gorda is still narrow gauge (314 ft.) and will prob. 
ably be changed next spring to the same gauge as the 
rest of the system, 4 ft. 9in. 


Kansas City, Watkins & Gulf.—C. H. Burton, As- 
sistant Engineer, reports the pile driving and grading 
on the Northern division as progressing Raster, and that 
the work will be completed to the crossing of the Texas 
& Pacific, near Alexandria, La., within 30 days. The 
company willsoon resume tracklaying toward Alexan- 
dria. The rails are expected to arrive this week. 


Kentucky Union.—T. W. Todd, cf Clay City, Ky., 
the Chief Engineer of the railroad, has made a pre- 
liminary survey for a branch from Beattyville, Ky., to 
Lumber Point. 


Lake Hopatcong, Boonton, Morristown, Caldwell 
& New York.—This raiiroad is being relocated from 
Caldwell to Rockaway, N. J., 17 mi.es. with a branch to 
Morristown, seven miles. H. C. Raynolds, Whippany, 
N. J., is Secretary, and C.C. Vermeule, 73 Broadway, 
New York, is Chief Engineer. ‘ 


Lancaster & Hamden.—The work of construction is 
moving on very well and the entire line and branches 
into and through the coal, iron and oil fields will dcubt- 
less be fully completed Oct. 1, 1892, according to con- 
tract. The main line will be from Columbus, O., to Hunt- 
ington on the Ohio River, 100 miles; Vinton branch and 
belt coal line 25 miles, then an extension via Lancas- 


| ter to Laurelville in the Salt Creek Valley, 40 miles. 


At this point the lines join and extend through the 
coal, iron and oil fields ot Hocking, Vinton and Jackson 
counties, O. About 60 miles from Columbus and 40 
miles from Lancaster is situated Ash cave, with its cave, 
lakes and springs, largely owned by E. P. Buell & Co., 
and acompany is being formed to develop a park. A 
large blast furnace will be erected here with a capacity 
of 250 tons of pig iron daily. Also a terra cotta works of 
large capacity. E. P. Buell & Co., of Lancaster, O., are 
the chief contractors. 


Los Angeles Terminal.—The last tracklaying on the 
extension via Long Beach to East San Pedro, Cal., was 
completed in the latter part of November, and that line 
is pow in operation, making the mileage of the company 
51 miles. Three lines are in operation, as follows: From 
Angeles via Pasadena to Altadena, 16 miles; from Los 
Angeles to Verdugo, 8 miles, and the new line to East 
San Pedro, 27 miles. With the completion of uhe track- 
laying on the San Pedro line construction work was sus- 
pended and the company does not propose to undertake 
the building of anv other line until the summer of next. 
year. 


Mexican Central.—About 16 miles of track has been 
laid on the extension from Tula, a pointon the main line 
north of the City of Mexico, in an easterly direction to 
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Pachuca, Mexico. The contract has been let to J. H. 
Hampson, of the City of Mexico, and the work will 
robably be completed by Feb. 1 next. The line is 72 
Fmousstres long, about 44 miles. 


Minneapolis Western.—This property was operated 
for the first time on Thanksgiving Day. The bridge 
across the Mississippi River at Minneapolis was com- 
pleted some time ago and the track and approaches were 
all finished save acrossing of the Minneapolis Eastern, 
another switching company. An amicable arrangement 
has been effected between the two companies after 
numerous conferences, the details of which have not 
been made public. The Minneapolis Western affords the 
Great Northern direct trackage to the Minneapolis flour 
mills, and, while it is only a,trifle over two miles in 
length, is an exceedingly valuable property. 

Montgomery, Tuscaloosa & Memphis.—The com- 
pany expects to have the grading on the entire line 
from Montgomery, nurthwest to Tuscaloosa, Ala., 106 
miles, completed by Jan. 15 next; tracklaying will be- 
gin at once on the section between Montgomery and 
Maplesville, a distance of 50 miles. James M. Brown 
& Co., of New York, N. Y., and Montgomery, A!a., are 
the contractors, 

Northern Pacific.—The track is about completed to 
Ocosta, Wash , and within a month the road will be in 
condition for operation, when trains will probably run 
through uver the Gray’s Harbor extension. Work will 
be continued during the winter on the extension to 
South Bend, Wash. 


Norfolk & Western.—The work on the extension to 
Mount Airy, N. C., is to be recommenced at once, and 
probably most of the work remaining to be done will be 
finished by convict labor. This branch is in operation as 
far as Goshen, Va., near the North Carolina state line, 
and mvch of the line south of that town has been graded. 
The Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley has had its line in 
operation to Mount Airy for several months, 


Odessa & Middletown.—S. Caporale & Co., of 20 
Spring street, New York City, who have the contract for 
the grading onthe four miles of road which it isnow 
proposed to build between Odessaand Middletown, Del., 
still have a small force at work. The work now being 
done is on the heaviest fill of the line and the contrac- 
tors are making good progress. Theline is to be in oper- 
ation Jan. 10, connecting at Middletown with the Dela 
ware Valley road, one of the Pennsylvania lines. Ex- 
tensions of the line both east and west are proposed and 
will probably be undertaken in the 7. The western 
extension will be nine miles long to Cecilton and Earls- 
ville, and the line to the east will be seven miles lon 
to Port Pennand St. Augustine. William R. Polk, o 
Odessa, is the Secretary and General Manager. 


Old Colony.—A preliminary survey has been made 
for the proposed change of location of the tracks 
from South Wareham, west of Wareham Centre, Mass., 
near Boston, to the Narrows. By this change it is prob- 
able that in place of the Wareham Narrows and Parker 
Mills stations one union station will be the outcome. 


Ottawa & Parry Sound.—Mr. Mountain, Chief En- 
gineer of this rai'road, with a staff of assistants, com- 
menced the survey of the line from bert Lake on 
Cfuesday last. The survey will continned to the 
Northern Railroad at Elmsdale, Ont. 


Paducah. Tennessee & Alabama.—The extension 
from Paris is now graded, and bridges and trestles have 
been nearly completed to Hollow Rock, Tenn., the pres- 
ent proposed terminus. The track is being laid at an 
average rate of one mile a day and is now within 14 
milesof Hollow Rock, which point it is expected to 
reach before Dec. 15. Junction and termina! facilities 
in connection with the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis at Hollow Rock are under construction and will 
be completed about Dec. 20. No further extension of 
the road is contemplated before the spring of next year. 
Preliminary surveys will probably made from Hol- 
low Rock, Tenn., to Florence, Ala. The route is not yet 
determined. 


Peninsula of Lower California.—W. Z. Earle, Chief 
Engineer of the railroad being constructed northward 
from San Quentin, Mex., to San Diego, Cal., and Yuma, 
says that the plans for the first 24 miles of road have 
tinally been approved by the Mexican government, and 
work is to be pushed from now on. The steamer “South 
Coast” arrived in San Quentin last week with the last 
cargo of the contract for 50,000 ties and several hundred 
piles. About 200 men and teams are actively at work on 
the roadbed near San Quentin,and as soonas the southern 
section is completed will begin upon the line from the 
California State line, near Tia Juana, south of San Diego. 
This will be early in December. 


Pennsylvania.—The City Council of Philadelpbia has 
pa-sed the ordinance to authorize the Roxborough Rail- 
road to construct its road across and under the streets 
in the Twenty first and Twenty-second wards, from Ger- 
mantown to the county line. An amendment that the 
company should bear the entire cost of abolishing grade 
crossings at all streets to be hereafte opened was de- 
feated, and the ordinance which provides that the cost 
of constructing such crossings shall be borne half by the 
company and half by the city was passed finally. The 
expense of carrying the extension above or under all 
streets already opened is to fali entirely on the railroad. 

Tne Council committee has voted to approve the ap- 
a of the company to build its Fort Washington 

ranch from the Cresheim bridge, on the Chestnut Hill 
railroad, to the Montgomery County line, near Ivy Hill 
Cemetery. 


Perry County.—About three miles of track has been 
laid beyond New Bloomfield on the extension of this line 
to Loysville and Landisburg, Pa. The extension is 113/ 
miles long to Loysville, and has been graded the entire 
distance. The road will probably be bonded for $40,000, 
but the mortgage has not yet been recorded, as the trus- 
tees of the bonds have not yet been decided upon. 


Philade'phia Northeastern Elevated.—The Board 
of Highway Supervisors of Philadelphia have granted 
permission to the company to proceed with the construc- 
tion of its line on Front street, between Berks and Am- 
ber, The work will begin in a few days. The city 
authorities have accepted the second bond offered by the 
company for indemnity for any damages the construc- 
tion of the line may cause the city. President Esler makes 
the following statement: The company hasstopped work 
at Tacony for the present, but we are going to take it up 
elsewhere, the bond having been approved by the mages, 
and there is now nothing to hinder us goin ht 
ahead. All the surveying will be completed, but 





whether we shall be able to do much actual work on the 
building of the road this winter is doubtful. The Phe- 
nixville Iron Works has the contract for furnishing the | 


iron work, and will go right ahead getting it out. When 

we begin work it will probably be at Front and Norris 

streets. At the same time we shall take up the work 

at Tacony and work down from there. The route is all 

_ = and secured from Holmesburg down to League 
sland. 


Philadelphia & Reading. — Plans have been com- 
pleted for running the trains of the Philadelphia, New- 
town & New York road into the new terminal station, 
at Twelfth and Market streets, Philadelphia, when that 
improvement is completed. The plans contemplate the 
building of a branch road, which will leave the tracks of 
the Newtown road east of Olney Station,and connect with 
the Tabor branch of the Reading Railroad near Logan 
Station. It will cross all intervening streets and the 
North Penn Railroad above grade. 


Philadelphia & Reading Terwiual.—J. J. Ryan 
& Co., of Philadelphia, the contractors for all the 
masonry work of the Terminal between Ninth and Wal- 
lace streets and Cherry street in Philadelphia, have also 
been gee the contract for the masonry work of the 
trainshed between Arch and Cherry streets. Beyond 
clearing the space of buildings nothing has as yet been 
done uponit. Ryan & Co. are pushing vigorously the 
work of elevating Columbia avenue across the Readiug 
tracks at Ninth street, for which they were recently 
given the contract. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—The old track from the point 
where the new Ellwood Short Line commences to North 
Sewickley by way of Wurtemburg and Forest Grove, 
Pa., will probably be entirely abandoned. The comple- 
tion of the short line, which has much easier grades and 
fewer curves, has left no necessity for keeping up the 
old line, and the rails are being taken up, and the bridges 
will be removed to other points on the road. 


Portland & Rumford Falls.—The extension of 15 
miles from Gilbertville west to Rumford Falls, Me., has 
been graded for over 10 miles, ready for the track. The 
contractors, James Mitchell and Parker Spofford, of 
Bucksport, Me., have until next July to complete 
the extension. Four short bridges with stone abut- 
ments and iron girders are being built. The stone 
work is more than half completed. The rails are to be 
laid in Apriland May next. The maximum grade is 
80 ft. to the mile, and the maximum curvature is seven de- 
grees. The newline is located along the north bank of 
the Androscoggin River, F meee 4 through the towns of 
ae Peru, Peru, West Peru and Dixfield to Rumford 

alls. 

Puget Sound, Lake Washington & Eastern.—The 
company was incorporated in Washington last week 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000. J. T. Kingston, Jr., 
of Wisconsin and L. H. Rice, George Brackett, W. T. 
Chalk and L. D. Ross, all of Washington, are the in- 
corporators. Their purpose is to construct a railroad 
from Edmonds, in Snohomish County, to a point in the 
eastern part of Washington near Spokane. 


Quincy, Keokuk & Chicago.—The town of Quincy, 
Ill., has been asked to take $40,000 of the capital stock 
of this company, and a considerable sum has already 
been subscribed. The road is to extend from Niota, in 
Hancock County, to Quincy, in Adams County, III. 
along the east bank of the Mississippi River. The road 
connects at Niota with the Atchison, opeko & Santa Fe, 
and the new line is said to be projectea in the interest of 
that company. A committee of Quincy men, who re- 
oy went to Chicago to investigate this point, gives 
the following version of an interview with Judge 
Springer: Judge Springer officially assured the commit- 
tee that the road, when built, would be run in the inter- 
ests of the Santa Fe Y exclusively, and that all 
stock in the road would be owned by the Santa Fe, ex- 
cepting such as would be subscribed by communities 
along the line or by individuals. 


Rockaway Valley.—-The whole of the right of way 
has been secured for the Morristown extension of the 
road,and the work of construction ‘will soon he started 
in Mendham. N. J., which is about seven miles west of 
Morristown. 

Seattle & Montana.—The three branches controlled 
by the Great Northern, extending from seattie, Wasb., 
to South Westminster, B. C., are practically completed, 
and material trains have run through the entire dis- 
tance. The date when regular trains will commence 
running will soon be made public. commencing with one 
train per day, each way, 


Snowy Creek & Cranesville.—This railroad has re- 
cently begun operations between a connection with the 
Baltimore & Ohio near Terra Alta, W. Va., and Cranes. 
ville, W. Va., a distance of about 10 miles. The road is 
standard gauge and has been built to open up a tract of 
tymber at Cranesville which is to supply wood pulp for 
paper mills, The connection with the Baltimore & Ohio 
is at Rinard, a point in Preston County, 114 miles east of 
Terra Alta. 

Southbridge. Sturbridge & Brookfield.—The engi- 
neers will probably start a locating survey for this road 
between Brookfield and Southbridge, Mass., this winter 
and tbe grading on the line will probably be commenced 
early next spring. Preliminary surveys have already been 
made by Arthur C. Moore, of Sturbridge, Mass. The 
road is about 13 miles longand will connect the Boston 
& Albany at Brookfield and the New York & New Eng- 
land at Southbridge, passing throvgh Sturbridge. The 
first 10 miles of the road will be light grading in rock 
and gravel; the balance of the line will have a maximum 
grade of 66 ft. near a summit, but thetruling grade is low. 
There is one curve of seven degrees, but most of the curves 
are two and three degrees. here are two iron bridges, 
100 ft. and 180 ft. long, and cne trestle of 200 ft. The 
stock of the company has been subscribed to build the 
13 miles and 10 per cent. has been paid in. 


Tintic Range.—The track is reported laid beyond 
Goshen to within a few miles of Eureka, Utah. the 
poepene terminus. I! the work is not interrupted the 

ast track will be laid in a very few days. The delay of 

the work at Eureka has been ended by the purchase of 
the right of way which has been in dispute. There isa 
short tunnel at Eureka, and at Homansville pass is the 
heaviest work on the line. 


Waterloo Junction.—The contractors have completed 
the construction work on this line, and it was opened 
for traffic last week. The formal transfer to the Grand 
Trunk, of which the line is a branch, will probably be 
made a The is an extension of the Waterloo 
Branch of the Grand Trunk, and is 11 miles long, ex- 
tending from Waterloo to Elmira, Ont. 


West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh. — The 
grading on the extensions to Beverly and Belington 
. Va,, has been completed and the track will be all 
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laid by Dec. 15. The extensions are 22 miles long, one 
mile being used by both lines. The Beverly line runs 
south from Elkins six miles, crossing the Tygarts Valley 
River with two Pratt truss iron bridges, one 247 ft. long, 
and the other 05 ft. There is a third bridge on the line, 
an iron girder, 40 ft. long. The Belington extension 
practically begins at the junction, about one mile south 
of Elkins, crosses the Tygarzts Valiey River with an iron 
Pratt truss bridge, and thence extends along the north 
side of the river, a distance of 16 miles to Randolph and 
Belington, the eastern terminus of the Grafton & Green- 
brier. The maximum grade is 42 ft. a mile, and maximum 
curvature 12 degrees. The grading on both lines was 
light and the cost of construction will average about 
$11,500 a mile ready for the rolling stock. These lines, 
like other extensions of the company, were built by the 
company’s own forces, and were not let out to con- 
tractors. 


West Virginia & Pittsburgh.— Work on the exten 
sion of the road through Braxton County, W. Va., is 
progressing rapidly in spite of the cold weather of the 
past few weeks. A good portion of the work has been 
completed and Contractors Crogan and Fucia have com 
pleted their contracts beyond Laurel Creek and have 
moved their men upon the line to another contract. 
Contractor Blodgett has finished the stone work for the 
bridge across the Elk River and has moved to Laurel 
Creek, where he is at work on foundations for another 
bridge. Work is being rushed all through the line and 
it is hoped to have it completed by spring. 








GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Allegheny Valley.—A majority of the stock and bond 
holders of the company signed an agreement embodying 
the reorganization plan, which has previously been pub 
lished. Messrs. R. D. Barclay, P. A. B. Widener and 
Jobn B. Jackson were elected to buy in the road at the 
coming foreclosure sale. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The gross earnings, 
operating expenses (exclusive of taxes and rentals), and 
net earnings of the railroad and its auxiliary lines, for 
the month of October, were as follows: 


Oper. 
Gross. Oper Net mile 
earn. exp. earn. age. 
Railroads owned and 
controlled.............. $3,206,627 $2,106,257 31,300,400 = 6,536 
Roads jointly owned, At- 
chison’s one-half...... 175.674 143,574 32,100 587 
Total, Atchison sys- 
CRED cnrcdercceanrveresces $3,582,331 2,249,831 $1,332,500 7,123 
St. Louis & San Francisco: 
Roads owned and con- 
SUE scccesse seeccese $770,061 $372,442 8397.619 1,320 
Roads jointly owned, 
Frisco’s one-hal 172,904 135,966 36,038 536 


Total, Frisco system... $942,065 $508,409 


$123 657 1,865 








Aggregate, both sys- , 
nas Aenaene auren* as $1,524,395 $2,758,239 $1,766,157 8,988 


The following is a comparative statement of all lines: 
Atchison System: 








-—Per mile.- 
Gross Net Mile 
aa Gross earn. Net earn. earn earn. age. 
Oct., 1891... .$3,582,3>1 $1,332,500 $502.87 $187.05 7,123 
Oct., 189).... 3,358,882 1,205,789 472.46 169.61 7,109 
Increase... $223,448 $126,711 $30.41 S174 M4 
Frisco System: 
Oct., 1891.... $942,065 $433.6°6 $505 30 = #232.60 1,864 
Oct., 1890.... 868.656 358,439 468 18 193.19 1,855 
Incr ase... $73,409 $75,217 «$37.12 $29.41 9 
Aggregated General 
System: 
Oct., 1891... $4,524,306 $1,765.157 $503.38 $196.50 2,988 
Oct., 1890.... 4,227,538 1: 64,229 471.58 174.49 8,965 
Increase... $296,858 $201,928 $31.80 22.01 28 


Baltimore & Dram Point.—Thomas Hughes and 8. 
Johnson Poe were this week appointed receivers of this 
railroad. The proceedings for the appointment of re- 
ceivers were instituted by Mr. Hughes as counsel of the 
late Herry E. Loane. It is reported that a syndicate of 
capitalists has been formed to purchase and complete the 
road when it issold at auction as directed by the court. 


Boston & Maine.—The statement of the operations 
for the quarter euding Sept. 30, and for the fiscal year 
ending on tbat date, is as follows: 
Three Months—July 1 to 7 30. 

ta 

















> Lav Ine. or dec. 
Gross earn ........ ... $4,421 761 $4,563,768 1, $142,°07 
Uper. expenses.......... 2,724,924 2,824,344 I, 99,420 
Bab CODE. cic: sccccsrecee $1,696 837 $1,739,424 I. $42,587 
Other income........... 150,588 120,194 D. 20,694 
Total net earn.......... $1,847,725 $1,869.618 I. $21,893 
fixed charges.......... 968,051 977 586 I. 9,535 
BARAMGO...0.00ccccrescr sees $879,661 $892,032 1. $12,358 
Twelve Months—Oct. 1 to Sept. 30. 
189,91. 1889-90. Inc. or dec, 
Gross @arn........-.++ $15,240,513 $15,124,358 1, $106,125 
Oper. expenses......... 9,984,079 9,836,066 I. 148,013 
Web GOED... 00000000000. . $5,256,134 $5. 298,322 D. $41,888 
Other incomes.......... 385,824 “'S B09 I. 20,015 
Total net.........- . $5,642,258 $5, 4,131 D. $21,873 
Fixed charges ....... 3.969.051 4, ''7,838 D. 147,787 
Balance........ (attendee $1,782,207 $1,65 193 1, $125,914 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The passinge* trains of this 
road began running into the Granu Ce itral station in 
Chicago, on Dec. 1, and hereafter alliLe passenger trains 
will use that station instead of the li.inois Central on 
the iake front. The station will be occupied jointly by 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the Wisconsin Central and the 
Chicego, St. Paul & Kansas City companies. On reaching 
the station the trains of the Baltimore & Ohio will use 
the tracks of the Wisconsin Central from South Chicago. 
The ment with the Wisconsin Centra! for the joint 
use of this station provides for the payment by the Balti- 
more & Ohio of 1.69 per cent. on the five per cent. bonds 
of ‘he Chicago & Northern Pacific Co., which owns the 
station. 


Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern. — The directors 
have issued a statement of the earnings since the reor- 
ganization. For the 12 months to Dee. 31, 1890, the 
gross earnings were $2,329,445, and the net income $811, 
652, out of which taxes, fixed charges and a dividend of 
four per cent. upon first income bonds were paid. These 
earnings up to the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1891, 
have been supplemented as follows; Additional gross 
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earnings, $1,088,671; additional net earnings, $371,817, | 
eating Sa after paying taxes and fixed charges, $98,- 
999. e ten months’ operation of the road from Jan. 1, | 
1891, to Nov. 1, as estimated, is $2,050,892, as against | 
$1,939,335 for the corresponding period last year. After | 
payment of the operating expenses there is a net earn- | 
ing of $769,203, as against $678,333, and after deducting 
fixed charges and taxes there is an approximate net in- 
come of $303,099, as against $212,570. At this rate it is 
believed that the net earnings for the present year will | 
be about $900,000. | 


Central of Georgia.—Holders of $1,000,000 six per) 
cent. bonds of the Ocean Steamship Co., of Savannah, | 
Ga., due Jan. 1, 1892, are notified that the coimpany has! 
executed a mortgage to the Central Trust Co., of New 
York, on ships and terminals in Savannah, Ga., tosecure 
an issue of $1,000,000 first mortgage five per cent. gold 
bonds, due July 1, 1920, having the guarantee of princi- 
pal and interest 1, the Central Railroad and Banking 
Co., of Georgia. Holders of maturing six per eent. bonds 
can exchange them for the new five per cents. on a basis 
of bond for bond and a cash payment of $5, and over 
one-third have been so clsbamnel 


Central of New Jersev.—The company reports gross 
earnings for October of $1,408,412, an increase of $65,434 
as compared with the same month of last year, and net 
earnings, $677,154, an increase of $10,103. For the 10 
months ending Oct. 31 the gross earnings were $11,824,- 
888, an increase of $569,352 as compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year, and net earnings, $5,064,- 
899, an increase of $241,687. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The company re- 
ports gross earnings for October of $3,880,730, an in- 
crease of $357,677 as compared with the same month 
of last year, and net earnings of $1,650,004, an increase 
of $51,399. For the 10 months ending Oct. 31, the gross 
earnings were $28,286,787, a decrease of $1,155,386 as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last Ba and 
net earnings, $10,768,461. an increase of $423,643. Fixed 
charges for the 10 months were $7,925,000, an increase of 
$216,844, leaving a surplus of $2,816,451, an increase of 
$206,798 over last year. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The statement of 
earnings and expenses for October shows gross earnings 
of $3,476,656, an increase of $570,885 as compared with 
the corresponding month of 1890. The operating ex- 
penses were $1,904,632, an increase of $174,852, and the 
net earnings were $1,572,024, an increase of $396,033. For 
the four months ending Oct. 31, the gross earnings 
amounted to $11,246,823, an increase of $1,174,668; oper- 
ating expenses, $6,964,716, an increase of $488,910; net 
earnings, $4,282,106, an increase of $665,757. 


Cincinnati. Jackson & Mackinaw.—The represen- 
tatives of the junior —e bondholders who bought 
the middle division of the railroads at the recent fore- 
closure sale failed to pay, the second installment of 
$100,000 on Dec. 1, and accordingly they forfeited thete| 
right to the road, losing the first deposit of $15,000. This 
division will now be resold, and the Reorganization 
Committee will have a chance to purchase it as it already 
has bought the northern division. Thereupon the lease 
to the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton may be execnted 
as arranged. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—The gross 
earnings of this railroad, including Knoxville & Ohio, 
for October, were $704,589, an increase of $509 as com- 
pared with the same month of last year, and net earn- 
ings were $240,879, an increase of $34,992. The Memphis 
& Charleston reports gross earnings for October of 
$157,462, a decrease of $2,949 as compared with the same 
month of last year, and net earnings of $60,865, an in- 
crease of $15,456, 


International & Great Northern.—Maj. Ira H. Ev- 
ans, of Austin, Tex., who was appointed one of. the re- 
ceivers of the company by the United States District 
Court, filed bonds at Galveston last week. The tirst bond 
is in the suit brought by the trustees of the first mort- 
gage bondholders, and the second bond is in the suit of 
the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., trustee of the second 
mortgage bondholders, who brought suits in the United 
States Court and at Tyler to have the road taken out of 
the hands of the Texas State Courts and placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Court. 


Louisville & Nashville.—The gross earnings for Oc- 
cober were $1,963,028, an increase of $174,108 as compared 
with the same month of last vear, and net earnings were 
$744,648, an increase of $13,347. For the four months 
ending Oct. 31 the gross earnings were $7,448,979, an in- 
crease of $742,208 as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year, and net earnings $2,776,886, an in- 
crease of $222,939. 


Manhattan Elevated.—The Park Commissioners of 
New York have denied the application made to them to 
revoke the permit granted in 1876, which authcrized the 
construction of the elevated roads along the north and 
east sides of Battery Park to reach the ferries at the 
south end of Manhattan Island. The commissioners 
did not believe that any weight should be attached to 
the statement in the petition demanding the ejectment 
of the elevated railroad, that the value and usefulness of 
the park were destroyed by the elevated structure. Cer- 
tainly the discomfort which would be caused to about 
6,000.000 passengers, by an order stopping the running of 
trains through the park was far greater than any injury 
done to the park by the elevated road. 


Missouri Pacific.—The railroad reports gross earnings 
for October of $2,752,157, an increase of $298,675 as com- 
pared with the same month of last year, and net earn- 
ings of $1,130,772, an increase of $369,042. 


New LondonNorthe rn.--The railroad was leased this 
week at a special meeting of stockholders at New Lon- 
don, Conn., to the Consolidated road of Vermont, for 99 
years by a vote of 12,000 stockholders out of 15,000 of the 
Consolidated. 

Orezon & Washington Territory.—It is reported 
upon credible authority that arrangements are almost 
complete for the transfer of this road in Eastern Oregon 
and Washington, also known as the Hunt system, to the 
Northern Pacific. Charles B. Wright, who-purchased 
the road last spring, is expected to turn it over to 
the Northern Pacific about Jan. 1, taking bonds in pay- 
ment. The Northern Pacific will receive the entire capi- 
tal stock of the Hunt system for guaranteeing the prin- 
cipal and six per cent. interest on the bonds fhat are to 
be issued at the rate of $25,000 per mile. 


Richmond, Nicholasville & Beattyville.—In the 
United States Court in Louisville, Ky., Dec. 2,0n com- 
plaint of the Central Trust Co., of New York, and other 
creditors, This railroad was placed in the hands of a 





receiver, John MeLeod, of T,ouisville, bein inted 
fonct in thaccapasity,) nein @PpoIn 


Richmond & West Point Terminal.—At a meetin 
of the directors this week, a committee was appointe 
for the settlement of existing questions in the manage- 
ment and finances of the company. The committee con- 
sists of E. Norton, ex-President of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville; Jacob H. Schiff, W. Solomon, of Speyer & Co.; ex- 
Secretary Fairchild, President ig wees of the 
Mercantile Trust Co., and F. P. Olcott, President of the 
Central Trust Co. This committee was appointed 
under a resolution which defined its duties as 


|**to carefully inquire into the management and con- 


dition of the Terminal properties and to aid the 
company in approving the best plan for’ the 
permanent adjustment of its affairs.” ‘The resolution 


provides for the continuance in office of the present |? 


management pending the preparation of a reorganiza- 
tion scheme and another election of officers. The di- 
rectors issued a circular explaining the reason for 
appointing this committee. They explain that owing 
to the financial depression “the company has been 
unable to sell securities based upon engagements they 
had made prior to the period of depression and to pay 
for remap ed cqntpenrst aud improvements. A large 
floating indebtedness hasinthis way been created, but 
each of our important railroad systems is solvent and 
they have in their treasuries a large amount 
of securities. The Terminal company owes no floating 
debt whatever. After maturely considering the whole 
vituation we felt it wise to invite the gentlemen whose 
names appear (are given above) to aid usin perfecting the 
best plan for a permanent adjustment of our affairs. 
The railroads comprising the Terminal system are very 
valuable, and under a wise and conservative plan for 
aying their floating debts, providing a sufficient fund 
or ee my and betterments and of more perfectly 
consolidating their operations, their earnings can be 
increased and a higher range of values established for 
all lines of your securities.” 


St. Lawrence & Adirondack.— An official inspection 
of the Canadian section of the road from Valleyfield, 
Que., to Malone, N. Y., has been completed. The line 
will be opened for traffic ina fortnight. 


Texas Central.—The committee of first mortgage 
bondholders last week filed in the county court at Waxa- 
hachie, Tex., to-day a chattel mortgage to the Ohio 
Falls Car Co, for $49,000, to secure new rolling stock, as 
follows: Ninety box cars, one passenger car, one officers’ 
car, one combination car and four cabooses. 
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Chicago Traffic Matters. 


CuHIcaco, Dec. 2, 1891. 

The Commissioners of the Western Traffic Association 
have issued a notice to members in regard to the pay- 
ment of commissions on westbound immigrant traffic 
to Pacific coast points. In August last the Southern 
Pacific gave notice of intention to withdraw from the 
immigrant commission agreement of the Trans-Conti- 
nental Association, alleging that other lines were pay- 
ing $13 commission from New York to the Pacific coast 
on this class of traffic. The eompany was induced, how- 
ever, before taking that step, to refer the matter to the 
commissioners of the Western Traffic Association, and 
they, after investigation, on Oct. 22 authorized the 
Southern Pacific to participate in a commission 
of $13 on this business via New Orleans, the pro- 
portion west of that point not toexceed $8, in order 
to equalize that route with commissions paid by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and the New York, 
Ontario & Wes*ern in New York City on traffic routed 
via Chicago and Kansas City. Thereupon the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe applied for similar relief, on the 
ground that some of the lines via Chicago were partici- 
pating in this unauthorized comniission. In investi- 
gating this matter, the commissioners were met by the 
claim of some of the lines that there was no commission 
agreement in effect on immigrant trans-continental 
business. Upon this point they now rule that such an 
agreement was entered into in the Trans-Continental 
Association on Dec. 31, 1890, which became part of 
the agreement of the Western Traffic Association, 
organized in January, 1891. They therefore order that 
the payment of commissions on this traffic westbound 
shall not exceed $3 west of Chicago and St. Louis, and 
$2 west of the Missouri River, the same as provided by 
the agreement, and cali upon all lines to enforce the 
same without deviation and “to immediately cease and 
desist from any variation therefrom,” Believing that 
this order will accomplish the object had in view when 
the temporary relief was granted to the Southern Pacific, 
that relief is withdrawn. In conclusion they state that 
“this decision is without prejudice to the continuance 
of the investigations now in progress in respect to 
alleged payment of excessive commissions in contraven- 
tion of the agreement.” 

The Central Traffic Association at last week's meeting 
failed to prevail upon the Chicago Grand Trunk to dis- 
continue the payment of cartage and switching charges, 
and it was decided to call a meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee in New York this week. Geo. B. Spriggs re- 
signed the chairmanship of the special eastbound com 
mittee, and the committee was reorganized with Geo. 
B. Reeve as chairman and the former members again 
consented to become active. 

There are persistent rumors afloat that the Burlington 
is about to resume the payment of commissions in East- 
ern territory on the ground that it is not receiving the 
fair share of the business guaranteed to it by the Board 
of Rulings. 

The Rock Island has filed complaints with the chair- 
men of the Western Passenger and Transmissouri Asso- 
ciations accusing the Burlington of pay non the 
$15 fare from Kansas City to Cincinnati via Chicago. and 
of selling round-trip tickets from Denver to Chicago and 
return in violation of agreement. 

Chairman Midgley and Mr. G. L. Carman, Superin- 
tendent of the Weighing Association, have been sub- 
poenaed to testify before the grand jury at Umaha, but 
it appears that the investigation of —— rate cutting 
which was begun there this week has been postponed 
until the next term of the court, owing to inability of 
the officers to find important witnesses. 

The presidents of the important roads met yesterday 
and discussed the possibility of ge. * the issue of 
free passes after the end of this year ice-President 
MeMullin, of the Chicago & Alton, was made chairman 
of a committee to further consider the subject, the at- 
tendance at this meeting not being sufficient to warrant 
decisive action. 


Division of Traffic on the Southwestern Roads, 


A railroad officer in Chicagosends us the following ex- 
planation of the reports retently published concerning 








irregularities in the traffic reports sent to Chairman 
Walker: 

The eight roads known as the Southwestern lines, operating 
between the Missouri River south of Rulo, Neb., and points 
east of the Mississippi River, have for the last 15 months had 
in effect an arrangement for the apportionment of their traf- 
fic upon a basis to be determin by Chairmen Walker, 
Midgely, Kaithorn and —- Diversions of business have 
occasionally been requested by the Commissioners from one 
line to another in order to keep the movement of freight upon 
an approximately fair basis in view of the conditions and 
strength of the various lines. While these diversions have 
not been large in comparison with the gate volume of 
the traffic, they have served to assist in maintaining a steady 
condition of rates upon that traffic, which was previously sub- 
ject to great contention and caused frequent charges of man- 
ipulation. The complaints of violation of the law which have 
recently been investigated by United States grand juries at 
St. Louis and elsewhere relate either to transactions prior to 
— — of this agreement or to traffic not included 
under it. 

From the beginning, however, the Commissioners were em- 
barrassed by the fact that the system employed in collecting 
statistics did not embrace the entire movement subject to the 
agreement. Such statistics have been kept for many years 
by the lines in question and compiled in the office of the South- 
western division of the Western Freight Association. Ap 
proximate statements have been issued weekly and revised 
statements monthly, after checking the approximate state 
ments with the books in the offices of the various avditors, 
These final corrections have been so great as to seriously 
embarrass the Commissioners and have given rise to misun- 
derstandings. The approximate statements have frequent); 
been published in the newspapers with percentages calculated 
thereon which have alwavs been quite misleading, and the 
Commissioners have regarded them as practically useless. 
The omissions have no doubt been unintentional and have 
arisen from the impossibility of furnishing accurate week y 
statements of the traffic, much of which is received from con 
necting lines aud does not origina'e with the lines in question. 
The Commissioners have recently called attention to the 
comparative worthlessness of the weekly statements, and 
their issue will probably be suspended for the present. 

Traffic Notes. 


The Wabash has announced that demurrage rules will 
be put in force at all stations after Jan. 1. 


A meeting of Central Traffic lines will be held Dec. 10 
to consider the abolishment of second class passenger 
rates. It is said that all the strong lines favor the move. 


During October the Southern Pacific lines carried east 
46,907 tons of through freight. Of this 13,686 tons went 
from San Francisco, 9,695 tons from Sacramento, 8,538 
tons from Stockton, 5,057 tons from Los Angeles. Over 
8,000,000 Ibs, of canned goods went from upper California 
points. 


The Trunk and Central traffic lines discontinue 
the use of tourist (second class) sleeping cars from Dec. 
1. This business was mostly done by the roads through 
Canada, the only other line being a weekly car between 
Boston and Chicago over the Fitchburg, the Delaware & 
Hudson and the Erie. 


The Atlantic Transport Line will, beginning on Jan. 2, 
load vessels at Philadelphia direct for London. This 
line was established several years ago for the purpose of 
carrying freight bet ween London, Swansea, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. The ships have hitherto gone to Balti- 
time to load eastbound cargoes. 


The memberships in the California Traftic Association 
are classified, so that individuals and firms doing a 
heavy business will pay proportionately higher dues 
than the great majority of members. Those in class A 
pay $150 a year. About 150 firms have already signed 
the agreement as members of this class. 


Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt, General Manager of the 
Southern Pacific at New Orleans. speaking of the effect 
of the Texas commission rates on the Southern Pacific, 
said he had not yet reached any definite conclusion. 
Statistics have not yet been made up. The new rates 
have forced the tyatfic to move in new directions, and 
that necessitates the striking of a balance. The South 
ern Pacific may get new business through the commis- 
sion rates to offset the business which the road has cer- 
tainly lost. A reduction of from 10 to 20 per cent. has 
been made on all the commodity tariffs. Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt did not think that the new tariff had had a parti- 
cle of effect on Galveston. 


Among the other railroad officers complained of by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission lately is Peter H. 
Wyckoff, General Freight Agent of the Central of New 
Jersey, who was arrested in New York Nov. 23, 
upon an indictment found by the United States 
Grand Jury of the Eastern Judicial District of Mis- 
souri, on Oct. 31, charging him with violation of 
the Interstate Commerce law. The Central of New 
Jersey, the Wabash, the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, the Philadelphia & Reading and the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western participated in a shipment of 
locomotive brakes from East St. Louis to Philadelphia 
July 2, 1890, on which the tariffrate was 384 cents per 
100 lbs.; and the charge is that the American Brake Co. 
was allowed a rebate, and only charged 31!¢ cents per 
100 lbs. Mr. Wyckoff was released on $500 bail furnished 
by Loyal Farragut. Kk. W. Fowkes, of the Philadelphia 
& Reading, has been arrested on a similar charge. Both 
men say the alleged irregularities occurred on the initial 
line. 

Eastbound Shipments. 
The shivments of eastbound freight, not including live 
stock, tom Chicago by all the lines for the week ending 
Nov, 28 amounted to 73,252 tons, against 76,849 tons dur- 
ing the preceding week, a decrease of 3,597 tons, and 
against 70,892 tons during the corresponding week of 
1890, an increase of 2,360 tons. The proportions carried 
by each road were: 











j—— 





Tons. | P.c. | Tons. | P. c. 

| ' 
Michigan Central............... | 10,673 | 14.0 | 11,022 15.0 
SEES rarer 4,910 | 6.2 | 4,898 6.7 
Lake Shore & Michigan South.| 10,558 13.8 | 13,038 | 17.8 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & se gee 7.546 | 9.9 7, 00 | 10.8 
Pitts., Cin., Chicago & St. L ...| 8,279 | 10.8 | 6,059 83 
Baltimore & Ohio............... 5,223 | 6.6 4,591 6.3 
Chicago & Grand Trunk........ 10,973 | 14.3 9,216..| 12.6 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis...) 9.181 | 12.0 | 8311 | 11.3 
Chicago & Erie.............++ ++ 9,506 | 12.4 | 8,217 11.2 
MONEE sass chaiiaasanoepseasaess | 76,849 | 100.0 | 73,252 | 100.0 

| 


Of the above shipments 3,603 tons were flour, 38,178 
tons grain, 2,195 tons millstuff, 4,666 tons cured meats, 
8,561 tons dressed beef, 1,962 tons hides and 3,597 tons 
lumber. The three Vanderbilt lines carried 44.1 per 
cent. of all the business, and the two Pennsylvania lines 
carried 19,1 per cent. The Jake lines carried 56,802 tons, 
against 86,987 tons during the preceding week, 

















